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NEW ORLEANS VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

The accompanying sketch of the head-quarters of the Vigilance 
Committee, New Orleans, was drawn for us on the spot. The 
large building near to the cathedral was occupied by Capt. Dun- 
can, commander of the Vigilants, as his head-quarters. On the 
extreme left is an old Spanish house, at the corner of St Peter's 
Street, now a café. The barricade in front was erected along 
Chartres Street. The intelligence of the formation of a Vigilance 
Committee in New Orleans, its armed occupation of the arsenal, 
and of important points of the city, came upon us like a clap of 
thunder. It was nothing short of revolution, and further news 
was looked for with the most intense anxiety. Occurring direct- 
ly on the eve of a municipal election, always a period of more or 
less violence and excitement, it was feared that the city would be 
the theatre of a sanguinary conflict. Fortunately these anticipa- 
tions were not realized. The election passed off without blood- 
shed, and the Vigilance Committee, if not disbanded, have at least 
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laid aside their arms for the present. The revolution broke out on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 2, when the Committee to the 
number of about eight hundred took possession of the arsenal in 
Jackson Square, and the prisons, fortified their position with can- 
non, and posted sentinels along their lines. The commander of 
the Vigilance forces was Major J. K. Duncan, late of the U. 8. 
Army, a gallant and distinguished officer. Many of the best citi- 
zens of New Orleans were enrolled in their ranks. On the other 
hand, equally honorable and influential citizens were opposed to 
the revolution. The press was equally divided, the Picayune and 
the Crescent City supporting the municipal authorities, and the 
Delta and True Delta deciding for the Vigilance Committee, the 
other papers-remaining neutral. The declared objects of the Com- 
mittee were to “maintain the rights inviolably of every peaceful 
and law-abiding citizen, restore public order, abate crime, and ex- 
pel or punish, as they may determine, such notorious robbers and 


assassins as the arm of the law has, either from the infidelity of its 
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public servants or the inefficiency of the laws themselves, left un- 
whipt of justice.” On June 4, Mayor Waterman made a treaty 
with the Committee, by which he agreed to pt them as special 
police to protect liberty and life and execute the laws. The may- 
or’s action, however, was repudiated by the rest of the municipal 
authorities, and his place supplied by the president of the board of 
aldermen. Meanwhile both sides kept adding to their forces, and 
in this belligerent and threatening position the two parties re- 
mained till the morning of the election, Monday, June 7. Not- 
withstanding, however, the ed anger and separation of the 
town, the election was held on that day, and Col. Gerard Stith, a 
practical printer, a native of Virginia, but long a resident of New 
Orleans, was elected mayor, the Vigilance Committee, we believe, 
or most of them, abstaining from voting. While we acknowledge 
that New Orleans was in a desperate condition, with crime ram- 
pant in its streets, we must deplore the action of the citizens who 
formed the Vigilance Committee, however high their purpose. 
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BALLOU’S DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE WIFE'S SECRET: 


STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—[contixvep.] 


Long before the hour 6f the opening of the court, the court- 
house was besieged by the eager throng; and when at last the 
doors were thrown open, the foremost pressed eagerly in, and the 
whole body of the room was quickly filled, while hundreds were 
compelled to stay outside, some peering in at windows, and all 
struggling anxiously in the vain attempt to gain admittance. The 
court-room was an old-fashioned one, with high ceiling and darkly- 
painted panelling, which latter gave a.sombre air to the entire 
apartment. So at least thought Alice Forester, ag she entered the 
bar of the court by a private entrance, accompanied by Roland 
and the Waldrons, and cast her eyes anxiously about her. Her 
heart sank as she gazed. She saw a confused mass of human 
beings, agitated and restless from excitement, with heads bent 
forward and eyes directed towards the one absorbing object of in- 
terest—herself. Many she saw, too, who seemed eager to exhibit 
to her their sympathy and encouragement; but she would not 
recognize them; she could not, in this her hour of humiliation, 
and dropping her veil, she awaited the commencement of the 
trial—a ceremony that seemed to her but a mockery which would 
certainly precede her condemnation. 

The hour at length arrived for the opening of the court, and, as 
was expected, the case of “the People vs. Alice Forester” was 
first called. The preliminary proceedings were soon disposed of, 
and, the jury having been sworn and conducted to their seats, the 
trial was fairly opened. 

“Alice Forester, stand up.” 

Her counsel sat by her side, and supported her as she obeyed. 

“Answer—are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

She stood in trembling confusion, irresolute and speechless. 

“Say not guilty,” commanded the advocate, in a whisper. 

“But I dare not—I fear—I—” 

She returned her answer in the same tone, but broken and im- 
perfect. The advocate then answered the question of the court in 
a bold, firm voice : 

“T am authorized to answer for my client—not guilty !” 

Alice Forester sank into her chair, and, overwhelmed with the 
emotions called up by the question, she heard nothing during the 
next few moments but a confused hum of voices. The voice of 
the counsel for the prosecution in his opening plea aroused her, 
and she listened with feelings of despair to the accusations em- 
bodied in his words. ; 

His plea was long and carefully elaborated, and conviction was 
visible upon not a few of the faces of the spectators as he enume- 
rated the facts which he intended to prove. He commenced by 

‘stating that the case under consideration was one which had for 
years been involved in mystery, and that the revelations which he 
was prepared to make, through his witnesses, seemed almost at 
this late day like a judgment from heaven upon the head of the 
guilty party. The deed was one of almost unparalleled enormity. 
Murder, even in its most justifiable form, was a spectacle sufficient 
to agitate a whole community with horror; but a deed like this— 
the destruction of a husband by a wife—was one which, in a far 
greater degrge, demanded justice. He admonished the jury, that 
however they might feel disposed to pity and exonerate the pris- 
oner at the bar on account of her sex and appearance, they must 
remember the innocent victim of this bloody transaction, and 
reserve for him their compassion. He reminded them of Walter 
Forester as they knew him; he spoke to them as friends and 
neighbors of the deceased, and warned them to beware how the 
remembrance of his virtues, his nobleness, and his kindly dispo- 
sition, was obliterated by a misapplied and suicidal pity for the 
prisoner. He appealed to them as good citizens, as lovers of jus- 
tice, law and order, to consider calmly and deliberately the testi- 
mony which was about to be adduced in behalf of his anguments ; 
and lastly, he,dwelt with emphasis, and at considerable length, 


upon the fearful consequences which might natugally be expected | 


ensue, should an example of ill-judged clemency here be set, and 
the perpetrator of so base a crime be permitted to go unscathed,— 
a crime, he would venture to assume, beyond the memory of any 
person present, terrible, bloody and monstrous. 


Next in order was the examination of witnesses. The name of 
Paul Oswald was first called, and the oath was administered. As 
he placed the Bible to his lips, he encountered the stern glance of 
Philip Waldron, and he quailed in confusion ; but recovering the 
easy, careless demeanor which he had before assumed, he took 
the stand. His testimony, elicited in the usual manner by the 
questions of the counsel, was of great length, and great impor- 
tance, as we shall see, but given with a cool, self-possessed readi- 
ness, which carried conviction to the minds of many, and rendered 
the case almost hopeless on the part of the defence. His evidence 
was, in substance, as follows : 

He had been well acquainted with the deceased, Walter Fores- 
ter, as also with the prisoner, whom he testified had been the wife 
of the deceased. He had known them both from childhood, and 
knew the disposition of the husband to have been mild and inof- 


femsive ; that of the wife, wayward and passionate. After the 
marriage of the two, he had been intimate and on a familiar foot- 
ing with the family ; and while in the house, had often noticed the 
unaccountable hatred which the prisoner seemed to bear towards 
her husband,—a hatred which seemed to increase and become 
more bitter every day. 

At this point an interruption occurred. As she heard this tes- 
timony, the prisoner, forgetful of the place, and stilling for the 
moment her poignant grief, rose to her feet, and fixed her eyes, 
glowing with horror and indignation, upon the witness. Oswald 
was confused, and startled ; but the prisoner suddenly recollected 
herself, and sat down. But the incident had created an intense 
feeling among the spectators, and it was some moments before 
order could be restored. »The witness at last resumed his 
testimony. 

He said that he at last hecame alarmed for the safety of his 
friend, and repeatedly warned him that his life was in danger from 
the enmity of his wife; but that Forester always answered that 
though he knew his wife to be his worst enemy, yet he could never 
believe her as bad as to seck his life. After this, he had contented 
himself with a close observation of the movements of the prison- 
er, and by this means he had) become acquainted with the facts of 
the death of Walter Forester. t 

He had been in ,the-village all day ; he remembered it well ; it 
was the 17th of October,.18—. He had intended to visit his 
friend in the morning, but business had prevented him, and it was 
almost night before he was fairly upon the road. As night came 
on, it became very dark, and before he arrived at The Willows, a 
furious storm of rain commenced. No person was stirring abroad ; 
he met no one upon the road. He arrived at The Willows at 
nine in the evening, or near that hour, but from the outside could 
discover no light in the building. Surprised at this, as he knew 
that his friend was accustomed to sit in the front part of the house, 
he entered without knocking, and groped along in the dark hall. 
Nothing was heard until he found the door at the end of the hall, 
when, as he opened it, he distinctly heard a deep groan from the 
next room, accompanied by a heavy fall. Alarmed at this, he 
stopped and listened. Nothing came to his car, and he at last 
pushed open the door before him, and entered. He hardly stepped 
over the threshold, however, for he paused in horror, spell-bound 
by the fearful scene before him. 

A candle stood upon the table, and although it had been over- 
turned, it still burned feebly, and gave enough light to enable him 
to discover everything in the room. Walter Forester lay upon 
the floor, half-raised.by the violence of his struggles, the blood 
pouring from a wound in his side, his hands clutching the heavy 
table-cloth which he had dragged from the table, and his eyes fas- 
tened imploringly upon his wife, who stood over him witha 
bloody dagger brandished in her hand. The victim was, as he 
believed, too weak to utter a word; for while he looked on, to his 
horror, and before he could arrest her arm, the murderess delibe- 
rately raised the dagger, and plunged it into his breast. He then 
sank back upon the floor without a groan, and remained silent. 

At this point, the horror and indignation of the spectators 
found free vent in groans and cries, and the court for a few mo- 
ments presented a scene of strange confusion. Roland Forester, 
though he remembered to whose testimony he was listening, bowed 
his head, and sat like one petrified, as its crushing weight fell on 
his heart. Helen Waldron whispered in his ear, but he answered 
not ; the hand of fate seemed at last to have closed upon him with 
its iron grasp. The prisoner’s countenance was covered by her 
veil, and none could see its cold, stzrn agony—the agony of 
despair. 

Order was at length restored, and the witness proceeded. The 
prisoner, he said, when she saw him, had for a moment looked 
upon him with terror and dismay; then, throwing herself at his 
feet, besought him not to betray her to certain death. He had at 
first firmly resolved to deliver her up then to justice, but as he 
reflected, and witnessed her agony, he wavered, and at last con- 
sented to keep the matter secret, but upon the condition that she 
should fly from the neighborhood and never return. To this she 
consented, and he charged himself with the business of disposing 
of the body. In doing this, he was well aware that he might lay 
himself open to the charge of complicity in the murder, but he 
had acted solely from motives of pity to the prisoner. The body 
was entrusted to the charge of the captain of a vessel then lying 
in the river, with instructions to throw it overboard when he should 
reach the ocean, out of sight of land. This captain had since 
died. He had intended, he further stated, to carry the secret with 
him to the grave, but with the return of the prisoner to the neigh- 
borhood, he had felt bound to make the matter public. ~ 

At this stage of the proceedings, the witness was given up to 
the counsel for the defence, by whom he was severely cross-exam- 
ined ; but he failed to invalidate his testimony, save upon one or 
two points. In fact, Oswald had so prepared himself that he was 
enabled to meet coolly and with an instant reply every question, 
and he finally left the stand with a triumphant glance toward 
Philip Waldron and those near him. 

Waldron was next called, and, though unwillingly, was made 
to corroborate Oswald’s testimony in regard to the ill-feeling be- 


"tween Walter Forester and his wife. In answer to an inquiry 


from the counsel for the defence, however, he averred that he 
would not believe Paul Oswald upon oath. 

But it was easy to see that this testimony by itself made but a 
slight impression. No other could be found willing to make oath 
to the same belief, and Oswald’s fearful weight of evidence was 
admitted, and stood as if unimpeached. Several witnesses were 
next introduced who had joined in the search for the body, and 
who testified to the finding of parts of garments upon the river, 
which Walter Forester had worn. The absence of Alice Forester 


from the neighborhood for over ten years was conclusively proved, 
all of which went to substantiate the evidence of Oswald, Long 
before the evidence for the prosecution was in, each pergon in the 
room, crowded as it was to suffocation, seemed to have settled 
back into the conviction of the hopeless guilt and almost certain 
doom of the accused. Still, all bent eagerly forward to catch 
every word and hear every sound. ; 

Many witnesses were examined on the part of the defence, and 
the counsel labored heroically and incessantly for his client, but it 
was vain to attempt to turn the overwhelming tide which was 
bearing down against her. The conduct of Oswald upon repeated 
occasions, during the preceding five years, was adduced to prove the 
falsity of his statements ; his connection with Collard, among other 
things, was instanced, and evidence received to prove that Oswald 
had been the chief mover in creating the rupture between Walter 
Forester and his wife, and that, therefore, he must have borne a 
part in the murder. But what was this, when viewed with the 
testimony of one who had actually witnessed the deed—who had 
seen the blow struck and the body of the deceased? Philip Wal- 
dron looked upon the prisoner, and felt there was no hope. 
Roland sat immovable in his despair. Paul Oswald sat in the 
front row of the spectators, his basilisk eyes constantly fixed upon 
the prisoner with a look of hateful triumph, which spoke moro 
plainly than words his gratification. ; 

The whole day had now been occupied with the trial, and as 
the last witness left the stand, his form could hardly be discerned 
in the darkness which had slowly enveloped everything within the 
room. Candles were brought in and placed upon the bench and 
around the bar, but their light was faint and but partially illumined 
the room. The feverish spectators had risen to their feet in their 
excitement, and now stood with straining eyes, waiting for the 
resumption of the proceedings. Not one of them had left the 
room during the whole day, and it is doubtful whether any could 
have left, for the doors, the steps, and the street in front were 
blockaded for rods on either hand by the multitudes who were 
unable to gain admittanee. 

As the lights flashed in the hall, there was for a moment a stay 
to the proceedings. Judges, counsellors, and the jury, as if by 
general consent, sat in silence for a brief interval, all impressed 
with the solemnity, the awfulness of the scene. The trial was fast 
approaching its conclusion ; and what that conclusion would be, 
none seemed to doubt. The twelve jurymen sat in their places as 
they had sat since the beginning of the trial, but the expression 
of one was that of the whole. The gloomy look of stern resolvo 
that sat upon their faces spoke fearfully for the fate of the accused ; 
their verdict was plainly written upon their countenances. 

At length the presiding judge asked: “Are any more witnesses 
to be called ?” 

There were none. Every scrap of evidence that could be ad- 
duced had been made use of by the defence ; the examination of 
their witnesses had occupied hours; until every resource was ex- 
hausted, and nothing remained but the concluding speeches of the 
counsels, and the charge of the judge before the case would be 
submitted to the jury. The counsel for the defence rose, and 
looked hesitatingly around him. Evidently he felt the utter hope- 
lessness of the cause he had undertaken, and seemed at a loss at 
first to decide upon what form of words to use in commencing his 
unavailing argument. In a moment, however, he turned to the 
jury, and commenced ; but hardly had a dozen words escaped his 
lips, when a sudden uproar and confusion at the door interrupted 
him. The crowd in the street were swaying backward and for- 
ward, and those who were so densely packed about the entrance, 
slowly gave way and fell back on each side, while a dozen voices 
without shouted simultaneously, “A new witness ! a new witness !”’ 

The words ran in a whisper through the court-room, and every- 


“ body started up to obtain a glance at the man who was slowly 


making his way through the crowd ; some even mounting upon 
benches and tables in their anxiety. The man was weak and fee- 
ble, and two officers supported him as he walked. He stopped to 
whisper in the ear of the counsel for the defence, after which he 
moved forward toward the witness-box. Every eye in the room 
was bent earnestly upon him, and stout arms were extended to 
support him ; but he suddenly seemed to recover his strength, for, 
with an effort, he raised himself to his full height, and walked 
firmly to the stand. Supporting himself upon the railing in front, 
he raised his eyes, and with a piercing glance of scrutiny, scanned 
the whole assembly before him. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AN ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURE: 


Auice Forester and Roland, and Philip Waldron and his 
daughter, had looked up as they heard the confusion and the 
announcement of another witness, but the last three felt a strange 


thrill of hope as they recognized in the man who had just entered . 


the witness-box, Stephen Brande ! 

There was one other upon whom the strange advent of this man 
produced a deep effect, but the feelings of this one were those of 
horror. He stared upon him with terrificd amazement as he raised 
his eyes ; and Brande, attracted by his look, gave back the glance 
with one of fierce hatred. The latter was strangely altered; in 
fact, he resembled a dead as much as a living man. His face was 
haggard, pale and wan, and his eyes glowed with an unnatural 
brilliancy. His ess had not all left him, for he still leaned 
heavily upon the railing, refusing the permission to sit, which had 
been offered him. He was sworn, and in reply to the first ques- 
tion, the usual asking of the name, he replied : 

“T am called Stephen Brande.” 

“ But I protest !” shouted Oswald, springing forward in terrified 
excitement. “He died—he has no—” 
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’ and here she is to-day. 
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« Sit down, sir!” commanded one of the judges, angrily. 

Oswald scarcely heeded the interruption, but stood gazing upon 
Brande, and had begun another wild, disconnected speech, when 
the judge commanded, sternly : 

« Officer, take that man in charge ; ; and if he makes more dis- 
tarbance, remove him from the room.’ 

The constable moved to the side of Oswald, who, utterly power- 
Jess, fell back upon the seat. Stephon Brande spoke as he saw 
the counsel about to proceed with his questioning, and said, in a 
yoice somewhat weaker than his natural tone : 

“J have a plain story to tell, sir; and if his honor will permit, 
I should like to tell it in my own way.” 

“Does what you have to say relate to the case now before the 
court ?” asked the judge. 

“ If this is the trial of Alice Forester.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then what I have to say relates only to this case.” 

“ Say on, then.” 

The witness cast one glance towards the prisoncr and her com- 
panions, who were all eagerly regarding him, and in a voice of 
increased strength and firmness, proceeded as follows : 

“ Walter Forester was well known to me, gentlemen ; indeed, 
I may safely say I was his best friend. This may seem strahgo 
to some present who have never heard of me before, but what I 
have said is nevertheless true. I well know his wife, the prisoner, 
also, and for a year after their marriage, I have never seen a hap- 
pier pair than were those two.” 

Whispers of assent ran through the crowd, and all bent more 
eagerly forward to hear the next words of the witness. 

“ This lasted, I say, for a year, but then came a change. Wal- 
ter Forester had a friend in whom he trusted, a man whom he 
admitted into his family. - But this man was a traitor and a vil- 
lain, a vile, base being, not fit to bear the name of man. And 
situated as he was, almost an inmate of Walter Forester’s house, 
beloved for what he seemed to be, trusted, confided in, this villain 
went deliberately to work to accomplish the ruin of his friend,— 
of him who would have lost his right arm, if it had been neces- 
sary, in his defence. 

“The objects of this man were twofold. His was one of those 
base, black hearts that can stoop to any revenge, and revenge was 
his first motive. He had loved Walter Forester’s wife before she 
became so, but she turned from this evil one, and gave her hand 

‘to Forester instead. Then the furious rival swore an oath of re- 
venge ; he swore that Walter Forester and his wife should suffer 
deeply, and, dissembling his hatred under the cloak of friendship, 
he went coolly to work to accomplish his purpose. His other ob- 
ject was avarice ; he envied his friend for his wealth, and deter- 
mined to work his ruin, that he might seize upon his wealth. 

“And this man’s plan of revenge—none but his own heart could 
have conceived, none but his own executed-it, ~ It was—think of 
it, gentlemen,—it was to induce the wife to murder her husband !” 

“ Ha, ha!” muttered Oswald, hoarsely ; ‘a fine story—a pretty 
story !” 

But the officer grasped him menacingly, and he was compelled 
to remain quiet, and Stephen Brande continued : 

“ With devilish arts did this man pursue his plans ; with every 
instrument that his heart could suggest, he labored to ensure them, 
and at last his plans succeeded—yes, and but too well. It would 
take too long to tell of all his artifices, of how letters were forged, 
with the name of the htisband appended, and left in the way of 
the wife ; letters whose contents might have maddened an angel 
of light; letters in which she was spoken of contemptuously, and 
in whose dark contents infidelity to her was the least of the crimes 
hinted at. She bore it uncomplainingly, that noble wife, until at 
last she could bear no more; her blood was worked into a fury of 
hatred, and she conceived that the life of her husband was to her 
a living disgrace ; and then she resolved to have his blood as an 
atonement for her wrongs. Ah, how that false friend exulted as 
he read her determination, day by day! But she was not alone; 
she confided the matter to her brother, and together they plotted 
the death of Walter Forester. But let me hasten: they surprised 
the unhappy man in his room, and with repeated dagger-strokes, 
they brought him tothe floor. Then was the time for the villain- 
friend ; and he suddenly entered the room, and surprised them at 
their work. And then—then what deep remorse, what bitter re- 
pentance was theirs when they knew that they were the dupes of 
a villain,—that they destroyed their own happiness and shed inno- 
cent blood ! 

“ But the deed was done, and from that hour did this man wield 
over them his mighty power. ‘First, hé forged w Will, by virtue of 
which he gained the property of Walter Forester; then he de- 
prived the sorrowing mother of her infant son, and hoped in this 
way to induce her to become his wife. But she seized her child 
privately, and, with her brother, she disappeared. Then the en- 
raged villain tracked them, and at last, after years had passed, and 
the brother had died, he found them, and compelled the mother to 
give up her son. That boy he held for years; and because he 
could not bring him to bow to his evil will, at last he tried to 
murder him. And when he failed in this, fearful of the retribu- 
tion of the law, he attempted to force the mother to become his 
wife, that she might stay the proceedings against him ; and when 
she refused, he brought her to trial for the murder of her husband, 

And think you,” he exclaimed, raising 
his voice and glancing upon those around him who were held 
spell-bound by his words,—“ think you she is guilty of murder? 
I tell you no! she was but the unwilling, unknowing tool of Paul 
Oswald ; yes, of that man who sits before you, cringing and gasp- 
ing at my words.” 

A strange murmur of horrified surprise ran through the court- 
room ; but Stephen Brande continued : 


“And this is not all. Because I knew too much of this man’s 
deeds—because I presented myself before him one week ago, and 
demanded of him justice upon those he had wronged, he tried to 
murder me, also; I bear even now the unhealed wound which he 
inflicted upon me while my back was towards him. The villain 
left me for dead, and it is almost by a miracle that I am here 
to-day. d 

“Nor is this quite all. I have heard it said that Walter Forés- 
ter was not dead when Paul Oswald placed his body on board 
Mark Collard’s vessel, and that, perchance, he may be living yet ; 
but be he living or be he dead, standing here amid the officers and 
servants of justice, this thing I demand—jastice for Alice Fores- 
ter, who has in this matter been the much-wronged victim of as 
great a villain as ever wore the human form ; justice, ay, and re- 
tribution, upon the head of that villain, Paul Oswald!” 

Just as these words were spoken, Oswald slipped stealthily from 
the grasp of the officer, and edged his way towards the door, 
crouching down as far as possible; but he was observed ere he 
had accomplished half the distance, and willing and vigorous 
arms collared him and brought him back. 

Spectators, jury, judges, and the prisoner and her friends, had 
‘listened with int excitement to the words of Brande, and when 
‘he finished, there was a breathless silence thretghout the vast hall. 

The feelings and emotions of all were different, yet all listened 
with profound interest, and not a few were the sobs that came 
from the accused and the female portion of the audience as the 
witness alluded to the sufferings and remorse of the former. 

“And who are you,” asked one of the jadges, “that seem to 
know so much of this strange case ?”” 

Stephen Brande paused for a moment before answering the 
question, and then, sweeping his eyes over the multitude whose 
sole attention was directed to him, replied : 

“T am one upon whom the clouds of misfortane have spent their 
fullest strength, who has suffered everything from his fellow-men, 
and yet survived, who has clothed himself with mystery that he 
might lay bare this enormity of evil, and, having accomplished it, 
now drops all disguise, rejoicing that it lies in his power to punish 
wickedness, and reward those who have so nobly suffered.” 

He dropped the cloak from his shoulders with these words, and 
tearing the beard from his face, he folded his arms and looked 
proudly about him. Alice Forester and Philip Waldron both 
started up as they saw the face that now appeared to them, but 
the action of the latter was almost instantancous. He advanced 
half-way towards the witness, stopped and trembled visibly where 
he stood, and then almost shouted, in his manly, yet tremulous 
tone: 

“* Walter Forester, I know you! Yes, Heaven be praised, it is 
‘you !” 

The hands of the friends came together in a fervent whole-souled 
grasp, and the next instant, Roland Forester fell upon his father’s 
breast, and wept. 
of re-union, and: neither father nor son deemed it a weakness té’ 
weep tears of joy together. Then, struck with a sudden thought, 
Roland left his father’s side, and returned, leading his mother. 
She raised her eyes entreatingly to his, but there was no light but 
that of pity, and with the words upon his lips, “‘All is forgotten, 
all forgiven,” she sank unto his outstretched arms, and received 
his kiss as an carnest of the departure of the night which had so 
long enshrouded her in its gloom, and the breaking of a new and 
blissful day. 

The spectators had remained motionless with deep amazement ; 
to this succeeded a hoarse murmur like that of the coming storm, 
and then one deafening, prolonged shout went up, which shook 
the very roof above them. Again! again! even the sworn jury 
joining in the reverberating pwan of joy, and then, amid the toss- 
ing of hats, the waving of handkerchiefs, and every other mani- 
festation of joy, the crowd pressed eagerly around the happy 
group ; old friends clamored for recognition, and scores of brawny 
hands were thrust forward to Walter Forester, who, supporting 
his wife upon one arm, and with a face radiant with joy, endeay- 
ored to salute all that crowded round him, and finding this impos- 
sible, was at last compelled to delegate a portion of the task to 
his son; and after his failure, Philip Waldron stepped forward 
and finished the herculean task in a manner satisfactory to all. © 

It is a scene upon which we must let fall the curtain. Ever4 
one of unalloyed happiness, the meeting of long-parted friendg, 
who would venture to describe in detail the scene of wild excite- 
ment and joy when one returns as from the grave, and, most of 
all, in such a moment and such a place as this? Better to leave 
it to the imagination; and now we must turf for & moment to a 
darker scene. 

The court-house was gloomy, dark and deserted. Tho shouts 
of the villagers were still faintly heard in the distance, but the 
immediate scene was silent and desolate. Where all had been 
excitement during the day, silence now reigned ; the building was 
deserted by all—all save two. 

“Come, Mr. Oswald,” said the officer, laying his hand upon 
the other’s shoulder, “you must go now. I suppose you heard 
the words of the judge when he committed you. You must an- 
swer for perjury, forgery, and— but I wont tell it all over.” 


The prisoner sat with his head fallen upon his breast, and his 
hands lying loosely upon his knees. He answered nothing to the 
command of the officer, and the latter, after shaking him by the 
shoulder, raised his head. Horror-struck with the fearful trath 
revealed in the glassy eyes and fallen jaw, he started back, ex- 
claiming : ‘‘ Dead—dead, as sure as fate !’’ 

Yes, he was dead. With the fearful recoil of baffled plans, his 
heart-strings had snapped, and while yet his spirit was brooding 
over its disappointments, it had left the body. Fearful was the 


Tears were a proof of| manhood in that hour | 


retribution, but who shall question its justice ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCLUSION. 


THERE was a happy reunion in the parlor of The Willows 
upon the evening succeeding that of the trial. Walter Forester 
was there, at home once more, treading the halls of his mansion 
with as firm a step, and the light of happiness dancing as joyously 
in his eye, as if his sufferings had been but a dark dream from 
which he had awakened; and by his side was his wife. Well 
might his heart prononnce her the Alice Forester of old, restored 
to him, as he noted the smile that mantled her lips, and saw the 
look of fond affection with which she regarded him. There were 
Roland and Helen, happy in their mutual affection, thrice happy, 
now that the cloud had cleared away and the sunlight of bright 
hopes illumined their pathway ; and last, but by no means least, 
there were Philip Waldron and his worthy wife, happy in the con- 
summation of the happiness they had been so instrumental in 
causing. 

“And now, Walter,” observed Philip Waldron, when a mo- 
ment’s silence had intervened, “ will you explain tous some things 
which still seem a little mysterious ?” ’ 

“ Williagly,” replied Forestér, “though I do not care to divell 
too long what fhust alway8be painful. But We will think 
of these things as little as possible; the present is secure to us, 
and we will not look back upon the gloomy past, unless, perhaps, 
we may wish to increase our happiness by the contrast. You 
have wondered at the secret of my long absence ?” 

’ “A hundred times,” replied Waldron. And all drew their 
chairs closer. 

“And yet, it is very simple, though the same villany is apparent 
in the disposition of me as was in all other parts of the plot. You 
never knew Mark Collard as anything but a tool of Oswald’s ; 
but it was as a pirate that Paul Oswald first employed him. He 
had brought his vessel up the river, disguised as a coast trader, 
and as soon as I was carried on board, he dropped down the 
stream. I only came to consciousness when far out of sight of 
land. Paul Oswald, as I know, had not calculated upon the 
chance of my coming to lite; but when Collard discovered that I 
was actually in a fair way to recover, he resolved to turn the cir- 
cumstance to his advantage. He made his way across the Atlan- 
tic, fighting, burning and plundering, and when near the Straits 
af Gibraltar, I, in company with a score of others, was sold to an 
Algerine pirate. Then commenced a bondage which lasted 
almost fifteen years. When at last I escaped into France, I found 
myself in a strange land, destitute and fecble. It was long, how- 
ever, before the idea of coming home entered my mind,—the re- 
membrance of what had occurred almost alienated me. But after 
a time, I felt an irrepressible desire to return growing within me ; 
some undefined impulse urged me, and I prepared tu obcy it. 
But misfortunes, one after another, overtook mo, and four weary 
years longer I was compelled to Hinger i in France. When I at last’ 
reached this neighborhood, I thought it best to disguise myself, to 
escape the machinations of Paul Oswald; but my first interview 
with Roland almost betrayed me. You remember it, Roland? ” 

“ Yes, and I then concgjved a half remembrance of your fice.” 

“I knew him all the time,” exclaimed Waldron, energetically, 
“or, rather, I knew I had known him, but when or where, Biwas 
unable at any time to say.” 

“Well, my friends,” replied Walter Forester, with a smile, “ it 
is certainly better that you could not penetrate my disguise. 
Stephen Brande discovered what Walter Forester never could 
have known. But O, Alice, you can never know—you can only 
conjecture the depth of the joy that flooded my heart when I ®b- 
tained that startling revelation from that leather case which you 
entrusted to Roland. Then for the first time did life possess 
charms for me ; from that time I bent my energies to the task of 
freeing you from the power of Oswald. How well I have suc- 
cecded, the present moment can best answer.” 

Again a short silence intervened, which was broken by Roland: 

“ But how did you escape from Oswald when he attempted to 
assassinate you ?” 

“Ah, that seems almost the strangest affair of the whole. Do 
you remember Margery ?” 

“Margery, who was our servant-woman ?” exclaimed his wife. 

“Yes, the same. It seems that Oswald induced her to'stay 
with him, and at last bribed her to assist him in some of his evil 
acts. This she confessed to me, with tears of repentance. Oswald 
made her assi8t in concealing me after he thought me dead, and it 
was then that she recognized me, with bitter feelings of remorse. 
That night she came to me, and was not long in discovering that 
I was still alive. She carefully dressed my wounds, nursed and 


“tended me, keeping the matter seeret from Oswald, and it was by 


her assistance that I was enabled to appear at the trial as I did.” 

Saying this, he left the room, and in a short time reappeared, 
followed by Margery. 

“My friends,” said he, “henceforth Margery rémains one of 
my household. If she has sinned, she has also ‘suffered, and 
nobly has she redeemed herself in her treatment of me. ‘It shall 
be our rule of conduct now to forget and forgive, and she, too; 
shall be included.” 

Margery, raising her tearful’ eyes to those of her master, gave 
him a look of heartfelt gratitude; and then snatching his hand, 
she kissed it, and hastily left the room. 

A long silence followed her departure—a silence when each 
thankful heart was busy with its own emotions. Roland and 
Helen sat a little to one side, talking in whispers of the occurrences 
which had made their hearts so joyous. Walter Forester observed 
them, and advancing to where they were seated, took each by the 
hand, and Jed them to the centre of the room, 

“ Let us, my friends,” he said, with a bright. and joyous smile, 
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“conclude this happy evening in a worthy manner. Here are two 


young hearts whose happiness will be complete only with their 
union. Philip,” he added, turning to Waldron, “do you 
consent 

“Ay, and I can only regret that you haven’t another son, and I 
another daughter, that we might serve them in the same style.” 

“Then take her, my boy,” said the father, placing Helen’s 
hand within that of Roland, his voice agitated with emotion as he 
spoke. “Take her, and may your path in life be strown with 
blessings! Take her, and be happy. Standing as I do upon the 
summit of the hill, just ready to commence the downward journey, 
I look back to you who are just commencing the ascent, and from 
my inmost heart goes up the prayer—may the God of heaven en- 
dow with happiness you and yours !” 


And what more? Four months after, just as summer was lay- 
ing her glories by, and the gorgeousness of kingly autumn was 
covering plain and forest, a gladsome wedding-party assembled at 
The Willows, to attend the ceremony which should bind two lov- 
ing hearts in one, and unite the current of two joyous lives. 

Roland Forester and his wife are still living, and in the prime 
of life, for the:date of our truthful bistory is comparatively recent. 
Their love has not proved a transient flame,expiring with its own 
violence, but a calm, pure fire which burns as fervently now as in 
the heyday of youth, and which promises to endure and abide 
with them until they shall have fulfilled their pilgrimage. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE SPIRIT MOTHER’S VOICE. 


BY CAROLINE T. HENTZ.* 


Tue night was dark, and the air bleak and misty. Ina gloomy 
house, within a gloomy room, at the end of a street, dismal with 
squalid poverty, a child watched, alone, by the side of a dying 
mother. There was no light, save that which flickered from a 
tallow candle, and it was fast wasting away. The wind, which 
whistled in through some broken panes, blew the poor flame here 
and there, so that it shone feebly upon the ghastly face of the 
dying woman. It was a most comfortless apartment, and there 
were no coals glowing on the hearth, by which the poor child 
might have warmed her half-frozen feet; they were drawn under- 
neath her scanty dress, as she sat crouched by the low frame, which 
answered for a bedstead. Her hands were burning with fever, and 
they were clasped around her mother’s clammy and emaciated 
fingers. A mass of still beautiful hair lay spread out upon the 
pillow, and now and then the heart-stricken girl bowed her head 
upon it, to wipe away the tears that flowed fast and silently. It 
was like one of her caressing movements, and the mother’s failing 
eyes, in the dim light, saw not tp heart-stricken expression that 
copmped the thia pale face of her @hild. 

“God will take care of you, my helpless Mary. Did you not 
read to me to-day out of his book that he takes care of the smallest 
sparrow? I know, then, that my darling will not be tagetion by 
him. Will you not trust his promises, my child ?” 

The voice was feeble, for it came from panting lungs ; and as 
Mary listened, her tears gushed out afresh. Well she remembered 
how her great grief and crying had once so agonized her mother 
that a stream of red blood had poured from her lips, and the life 
so inexpressibly dear to her had been mearly exhausted. No 
physician had told her to control her emotion, for they were too 
poor to employ one; but the great Physician of the soul, who 
seeks out the poor and needy, had breathed an instinct into her 
breast, which gave her power to crush back the emotion swelling 
within her breast to aching painfulness. 

After a short time, she replied, in suppressed tones, as if afraid 
to trust her voice : 

“I know he is good, and can do all things, mother; I know I 
have the promise of a home in heaven; but O if I could only go 
with you—if God would only let me die with you—” Her voice 
died out in a sob. 

The mother conquered a throe of agony, and with all her little 
strength drew her child close to her bosom. 

“Q, Birdie, Birdie !”—this was a pet name, long unused, and it 
sounded now like a wailing echo from the past, borne on the 
bosom of the night-wind which crept around the house,—“ you 
must love your Creator more than you do me. He«an give you 
happiness, and a hope above, where, I trust, a loving Saviour is 
awaiting me ; but J cannot save you, my beloved child, and I love 
him more than I do you. I leave you in this bleak world, without 
murmuring, because he wills it; and as you were made to glorify 
him, you must live to accomplish that end, as he sees fit. 
him, love him with your whole heart, and even a dungeon would 
lose its gloom.” 

“OQ, mama, do you love any one more than you do your poor 
unhappy child ?” 

Mary’s mother looked up to God in a life-ebbing supplication 
for strength ; then she answered : 

“God’s love is far, far greater for you than even mine, and 
would you give him so poor a return as to love me more? Ah, 
Birdie, when you learn to give him all your heart, you will submit 
cheerfully to his will, whatever it be! You omens rather rejoice 
that he allows you to live for some good purpose 

“ What purpose, mother? What could J do?” 


“Tam not able to tell you, as the future is always concealed 
from our view, but I am sure that you will have it in your power 
to serve God in some way, if you live.” 

“ You can think of something it is possible for me to do ; can you 

_* Daughter of the late Caroline Lee Hentz. 
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RE Do tell me! There may be no one to tell me 


to-morrow.” 

There was another upward supplicating glance, a lifting of the 
heart heavenward, and a change came over the white face, in its 
surrounding of dark hair. She drew from underneath her pillow 
& miniature set in a mourning case, and laid it in Mary’s hand. 
How the child’s heart throbbed at feeling that mysterious thing in 
her.own hands! She saw but faintly in the poor light the repre- 
sentation of a young manly face, of bold outlines, with a back- 
ground of thick, dark waving hair. She did not know whose face 
it was like; she had no clue to the mystery, and yet she dared not 
ask. There was a hidden something in her mother’s face that had 
hushed all inquiries. A few silent moments passed, and then the 
mother said, in quick, trembling tones : 

“ Keep this, Birdie. Guard it carefully, for it is very precious 
to me. . I fear now that I have done wrong in concealing what I 
have from you ; but it is too late for explanations, and it is better 
so. Listen well. If you should meet with one very like the pic- 
ture, so like that you are compelled to speak, call him Ernest, 
show lrim this, and tell him your dying mother gave you a bless- 
ing for him,—that she prayed for him with her last breath, and 
that God will hear me yet.” 

Mary was apetk,-but che was provedted. Her mother 
went on: 

“IT have not done. I told you that you should live for some 
purpose. Let this be it. Search for him whom you may call 
Ernest. It may be,” she continued, as if no longer addressing 
her child,—“ it may be that God will speak to him through the 
lips of my Mary. Surely it was his spirit that prompted me to 
give the charge. Let it be so, O my Father!” 

For a little while, was so absorbed in gazing at the indis- 
tinct outlines of the face, that she lost sight of the present, melan- 
choly as it was. When she looked up again, alarmed by the 
stillness, her mother lay with closed eyes, and so deathlike that 
she thought this was indeed death. With wild grief she hung 
over her, but her desolate screams reached no ears without, and 
they were borne away, and died upon the wind. The outcry 
roused the feeble sparks of life, and in a moment more the mo- 
ther’s eyes opened upon the gloomy scene. Ah, how changed 
was her aspect, as radiant as if beams from the excellent glory had 
pierced the mist through which we all see but darkly. Mary 
scarcely dared to breathe, lest the vision should fade from her sight. 

“ My daughter!” she murmured, in a low but clear voice, “ dry 
up your tears, for they are sinful. Would you dwell only upon 
your own sorrow, when there is such a flood of glory in my soul? 
Be good, be trustful and faithful, and Iwill ask God to let me 
return to you sometimes in spirit. Perhaps he may let me whis- 
per to you, aud tell you my joy when I see you a brave Christian. 
Press.on; bear up; my loved one!”. 

“Come to metalk to me, mama!” exclaimed she, a glow of 

overspreading her face. ‘“ Tell me how you will come ; 
quick, mother 

Again there was a perplexity, but life was burning rapidly out, 
and there was no tine for thought. 

“J will come,” éhe replied. ‘“‘ Remember, if God sees fit to give 
me the power—with the—” There was a rattling sound in her 
throat, an eager effort to speak ; then, whilst her lips moved, her 
gaze turned heavy enward, arid her spirit passed into eternity, with 
the unuttered thought. Mary, hoping, wip vainly as * was, 
was now indeed alone with death. * 

The wind had forced open the door, na the daylight saeaii 
in upon the melancholy scene. A passer-by was arrested in hor- 
ror, then another, and another, until a crowd had gathered around 
the frame upon which lay the corpse. There still beside her dead 
mother Mary sat, wierd-like and half-frozen, with her face buried 
in her hands. There were rude exclamations of wonder, some of 
genuine pity, but a few were there so hardened to human suffering 
that no feeling but gratified curiosity arose at the sight. 

A repentant Magdalen looked on with downcast but dry eyes, 
upon the peaceful, slumbering dead, with a longing, deep within 
her soul, for a quiet like that. 

“Does no one know her?” asked a benevolent-looking but 

y-dressed woman. “ Has she no friends ¢” 

“ The likes of her don’t boast of many friends,” murmured the 
‘Magdalen, in a low voice. 

“She was a good woman !” some one cried out stoutly ; “ and 
if she’ d wished it, she might have plenty of some folks’ charities.” 

There was a peculiar bitterness in this speech, which burst out 
throughout the words like glimpses of an inner fountain, not of 
light, but flowing from fearful passions, in which many a soul has 
been engulphed. 

“ Some poor drunkard’s wife !” again suggested the first speaker. 

A young girl made her way to the bedside, and instinctively 
those around stood back, as if in purer presence. A little boy, 
who stood at the door, cap in hand, and out of breath, whispered 
loudly to a woman close by: “It’s old Cap’n Darlin’s Lucy. I 
knowed she had a tender spot in her feelin’s, and I knowed ’twould 
make her cry to look at that young ’un.” 

Lucy Darling was weeping af the pitiful sight. She had not 
only a warm, sympathizing heart, but great energy of character, 
beaming out from her gentle blue eyes, and she did not waste 
many moments in sympathy. She had willing hands herself, and 
with gentle authority she commanded other willing hands, and 
soon transformed the appearance of the poor place. * * 

Mary’s mother was put away to rest in old Captain Darling’s 
enclosure, the day following, and Mary was lying in Lucy’s own 
bed. Lucy sat by her, stroking her burning forehead, and in her 
unoccupied hand she held a lock of long shining hair. A beam 
from the evening sun shone in upon it, and tinged it as when it 


wore the golden richness which had beautified it in the morning of 


the now spirit-mother’s loveliness. Lucy was wandering in thought 
through the mournful visions awakened by the sight of that lock, 
when old Captain Darling stepped in very gently. She held up 
the tress, and said, softly, whilst her tears fowed afresh : 

“Isn’t it beautiful, papa, and does it not tell us a history? 7 
read asad, sad story when I watch its shining waves. I’ve been 
trying to rouse this little one by the sight of it, but all in vain.” 

“And so you’ve taken that ?”” he whispered, stroking her under 
the chin, and pointing to Mary, so that Lucy knew what he meant, 

“We'll try and raise her up to health once more, and—and— 
I’ve done right, haven’t I, papa?” 

Lucy asked with a very safe confidence, that she would receive 
an approving smile for a reply. Her papa did smile, and stroked 
her hair this time fondly, whilst she continued to talk : 

“Poor little creature! I think she does not seem like a child, 
though she is small, for there is such a strange, inquiring expres- 
sion in her eyes, and they look as if they had been witnessing euf. 
fering for ages. Then,” she added, instinctively lowering her 
voice, “ the doctor thinks she is only sick from want and exposure, 
and will be well soon; but I fear her mind is unsettled. What- 
ever is said to her, she never gives but the one response—‘ What 
is. at, mother?’ and at me with such a melancholy eagerness 
it pains me to the heart.” 

“A dear heart it is!” exclaimed the captain, who might have 
been forgiven for lavishing upon his darling a love that was near- 
ly idolizing, “this heart of my Lucy’s, and I don’t like to see the 
tears coming so fast. We'll make the little ‘ craft’ happy; we’ll 
make her eat plenty, and if she don’t get rosy and smiling with 
your nursing, why, she can’t be rosy and well, that’s all. Cheer 
up, cheer up!” 

He drew closer to the bed, and putting his rough face close to 
that of the child’s in a half-fearing way, as if approaching a some- 
thing foreign to his own honest, but rough nature, said : 

“ How are you, my lassie ?” 

The large eyes opened wildly, and with the same touching 
eagerness came the question, “‘ What is it, mother ?”’ 

The strong man felt a choking in his throat, and he turned 
away hastily with a cough, which he said was growing trouble- 
some ; then he hurried out of the room. 

Mary surely would have gained flesh, strength and elasticity 
of mind under such gentle auspices, had she been only a bereaved 
orphan, worn out with privations ; but there was a worm in the 
bud, and day by day it faded. She grew more and more ethereal, 
more quiet and suffering, yet still made no other reply to all but 
the ever-recurring question of, “‘ What is it, mother?” 

The spirit-mother was wandering amid the bowers of Eden, 
basking in the never-fading glories of God’s presence. Had she 
forgotten to plead for the boon she had promised her child she 
would seek at the great throne of mercy? Is there no remem- 
brance of carth-in eternity ? 

Mary was listening for the “spirit-voice. Though words from 
human lips seemed to fall senseless upon her ears, she was vividly 
awake to the language of nature. God was speaking to her, yet 
the wailing cry of her earthly longing for the lost mother’s voice 
kept such an unceasing murmur, she heard nothing else. When 
the snow-birds twittered beneath her window, or the dry leaves 
crackled along the low roof, she would lean upon her elbow and 
listen, listen for the spirit-language. Sometimes when Lucy war- 
bled some sweet song of Zion close by the bed, it was so like the 
echo from some angel choir that Mary weuld start and hearken 
with parted lips and eyes upraised, until the notes died away. 

A month passed away, and yet she was listening still. Lucy 
did not weary of her charge, but she could not but weep and 
pray that the mind, “like sweet bells, jangled out of tune,” 
might once more regain its harmony. She always conducted 
family worship night and morning, and now she and her father— 
for they constituted the family circle—would come together by 
Mary’s bedside, and in Lucy’s fervent supplications she never was 
forgotten. Those morning and evening gatherings, made holy by 
God’s presence, graced by youth, loveliness and purity, were in- 
deed beautiful to the eye and soul. Lucy, with her fair young 
face bent over the holy book of God, a halo of purity crowning 
her unspotted brow, while she read with the earnest spirit which 
carries conviction to the listener ; the fond, rough father the devout 
listener, with his honest face bent even as Lucy’s, but his eyes 
were upon her, and there was a fount of pure affection beaming in 
them. No holier lustre could have been added to the picture, than 
that which glistened in the father’s eye. 

One March evening, Lucy took Mary in her arms—she was very 
light now,—and carried her into the -sitting-room, and laid her 
upon the couch. It was a sultry evening, and the door which 
stood open commanded a view of the broad bay near which Cap- 
tain Darling had built his cottage ; for he loved the water, though 
he no more wandered over its treacherous expanse. Mary had 
loved it, too, with a strange kind of passion ; and now as her eyes 
fell upon the heaving waves, something of their old flashing light 
returned. A real March wind was blowing and dashing the waves 
rudely against the beach. The murmuring of the water, as it was, 
broken over and over and again, fell upon Mary’s ear, and she 
listened with an intensity that was fearful. Amid the ruins of her 
recollection, those of the miniature which her mother had given to 
her charge were still preserved, and she often laid with her hands 
upon it as it lay over her heart, and she would look at it as if 
studying the features, when there was no one by. Even Lacy had 
never seen it. This evening she kept both hands clasped over her 
breast, and underneath them was the picture. She lay perfectly 
motionless, and Lucy became lost to the present, as she floated 
away in imagination upon the stream of her own bright fancies. 
Her eyes were also turned towards the waters, above which loomed 
a heavy, murky sky. 
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There was a speck on the expanse, and Lucy’s well-practised | knew me to be—a heaven daring sailor. My worthless life has )’ There was another sobbing gust of wind, and , as if reach- 
She knew whose strong arm | been spared; why it is so is a mystery to me. My poor mother | ing after some invisible object with her outstretched arms, cried 


eye discovered a fluttering sail. 
steered and whose gaze wandered with fierce delight over the 
foaming sea-green waves, and into the angry clouds above, and 
there was some deep fecling thrilled into life as it darkened her 
blue eyes to a violet hue. 

merciful with all the pleading earnest- 
ness of prayer, “spare his uphappy soul! O spare him !” 

She stood on the threshold, eich was dete the beach, and 
taking a blue scarf from her neck, she waved ic high above her 
head. Untiringly her hand moved the signal, whilst her lips kept 

ing the soul-felt prayer. The speck came nearer and nearer, 
bounding over the swells, sinking down into the fearful troughs, 
then mounting again triumphantly, until at last the heaven darer 
sprang upon the beach. In another moment he stood by the 
threshold, his dark hair damp and shining with the spray, and 
with a gleam bright as lightning flashing from his still darker —. 
He spoke not a word, but stood as if in reverence by Lucy, and he 
was gazing, gaa mee half-bitterly, upon her. 

“ You terrify me; I tremble for you!”’ she exclaimed, at length, 
irresistibly, clasping her hands as if in pleading. “Ah, if God 
were not far, far more merciful than man, your fearless spirit 
would be bent! J condemn you, woman that I am.” 

“Do L indeed give you pain, gentle, holy that you are, and 
wretch that [am? Lucy,” he took her hand, whilst a shadow 
came over the bright light in his eye, “ woman’s sympathy is to 
me a boon too sacred for my acceptance. For years I have mot 
asked it, fur there is a dread burden on my soul, and whilst it lies 


there with leadé# weight, crushing out‘all purifying emo" 
tions, I dare not ask it. Ido not hope to palliate my dark past 
of misdeeds in a eyes ; I do presume, when I dare to think you 
will listen kindly to my confession, yet something impels me to 

ak. You can repulse me if you will.” He drew her to a seat 
close by the couch of Mary, and began hurriedly : “I am a wretch, 
Lucy ; I need not tell you this, for you have read it, and yet you 
have pitied me. If I were less miserable, less despairing, I might 
in my daring have uttered before now a something which will 
never die out of my heart until it is stilled forever, but which 
must be unuttered by lips as unholy as mine. I had a mother, a 
young creature, scarcely more than child when she became my 
mother. She was happy and beloved once, but my father became 
a drunkard, died a drunkard, leaving her a widow, penniless, and 
with an infant child. I was her only hope, a lad of twelve or 
thirteen. Some sea-demon came and a 5. me from the path into 
which it should have been my glory to have walked. She was a 
Christian. I have never met with but one I thought was as truc ; 
but she did not understand her boy’s depraved nature. I hated 
all restraint. I reverenced her religion, but I scorned it for my- 
self. I grew rebellious beneath her loving entreaties; her tears 
maddened me, and I became even insolent in my language. She 
thought to force me, and I broke through all restraint. I cursed 
her. Ido not wonder you recoil; and with the curse I vowed to 
follow the beckonings of that sea-demon. 
presence with her ery of agony ringing in my ears. 


“Yes, yes—I followed the sea-demon wherever it led me, and it 
was always into the most dangerous scenes. I became what you 


did not turn away from me even then, or despair of reclaiming 
me. She wrote me that she believed God answered prayer, and 
that she would unceasingly intercede for me at his throne,—that 
she knew God would some day visit me with his Holy Spirit. 
Her beautifal faith made her eloquent, and Lucy, I was not all 
hardened. She wrote that she would leave her old home, and all 
the associations of her youth, but where she destined to begin her 
feeble exertions for a support, she did not tell me. My little in- 
fant sister was to grow up with no knowledge of him who had 
broken his mother’s heart. So sacred did she hold the*honor of 
her child, she could not bear that another pure-hearted one should 
grow up to despise her boy, her -_ son. QO, there was somethin 
so true, so pure in her holy love, that my fierce rebellion melt 
before it like a mist, and great billows of remorse came surging 
into my soul; they are heaving there stil. Night after night, in 
the lone midnight watches, with no companion but the stars, I 
kept my wretched station. I prayed, but all was darkness in my 
soul; it is all darkness still. One hope alone has prevented my 
ending all this fevered agony in the winding-sheet—it was to find 
my mother. I started on my search, with a humility and self- 
abasement like that of the prodigal son, with the bright star of 
hope guiding me on. I have been seeking her for nearly ten 
years, vainly. She had no relatives, and a very few friends, so 
called, who had not proved themselves. sach in her sorrow, and 
her pride had led her, I suppose, to coneéal her movemehts from 
them. I searcheth from city to city, feom village to town, in 


out: “ Mother, mother, I am coming! I hear you! I have seen 
him, and my work is done. Take me home!’ 

Ernest clasped the spirit-like child to his breast, and his tears 
fell like rain, while his lips murmured over and over: “ Father, I 
thank thee!” There was light, love, pardon and peace flowing 
into his soul. 

Mary’s hand passed lovingly over his sun-burnt cheek, and her 
dying eyes turned joyfully to his face. She loved you; I love 

u, and God loves you. Kiss me, brother Ernest, and say good- 
be T heard your story, and we will meet in heaven. Yes, yes, 
for I am going now, where mother is waiting!” 

The spirit-voice wailed once more, and Mary answered the 
summons. Her longing soul was borne on a mother’s bosom 
through the dark valley, and smiling in death, her frail form lay 
spiritless in the arms of Ernest. His face was beaming with rap- 
ture, for the Father had put upon the home-returning prodigal 
glad robes of righteousness and joy, and there was an earnest of 
heaven in his soul. 

The spirit-mother’s cry no longer wailed around the dwelling, 
for her mission was ended, and another and mightier voice spoke 

to the boisterous wind and waves. They were hushed, and 
a delicious calm stole over sea and land. Bright sunset clouds 
tinged the western sky, and bathed the water in a rosy light. It 
was @ change as glorious as that which had come over the dark 
soul of Henest, and like a flood of light from the celestial throne, 


it streamed-in and crowned him ja its radiance. 


THE LIFE BOAT AMONG THE BREAKERS. 


1 ran out from her 


hyways and throfgh lonely countries; Y'advertised, but alas! it 
has all been in vain. How can I dare to pray—to take that 
holy name upon my polluted lips, or to come into the presence 
from which I am outlawed! I ani wandering sin-sick and weary, 
but, Lucy, despair has made me strong again. I tremble at this 
strength within me. Jf it were only flowing in a pure channel! 
Lucy, your voice reaches heaven’s portals. O plead for me! join 
your prayers to those of my angel mother’s. I can ask no more.” 

He ceased, whilst cold sweat-drops stood, out upon his burning 
forehead. There was a light touch on his arm, and he looked up 
with a strange emotion. Little Mary had arisen, and stood in a 
listening attitude, with one hand pointing upwards, and in the 
other she held the miniature ; her face was gleaming as with super- 
natural lustre, and her eyes shone with star-like brilliance. 

“ Listen!” she cried. “Do you not hear her? It is mother, 
calling ‘ Ernest! Ernest!’ She told me when she was dying, she 
would come again and speak to me, and I hear her. There, there 
with the wind! You are Ernest. O, brother, answer her!” 

The lightning-like fire came back into the eyes of the youn 
man ; he seized the miniature from the slender hold of the child, 
with a groan of recognition. ‘ 

“Tt was hers! O God, am I dreaming ?”’ 

Lucy, trembling and awe-struck as she was, glided before them, 
and taking the hand of her exphan-change, abe tald it in thasof che 
wanderer. 

“ Ernest, listen to the voice of God as he calls to you through 
the lips of your sister. Your mother’s prayers are meeting a glo- 
rious answer 


In the spring, when two figures wandered in the twilight upon 
the beach, if their low words had been borne t6 listening ears, that 
something which Ernest had said might ever remain unuttered, 
would have been heard by others, as it was by Lucy Darling. 
“And what before was shadow, took the light of summer skies.’ 


LIFE-BOAT AMONG THE BREAKERS. 

The spirited marine picture on this page illustrates one of the 
many vicissitudes which occur in the lives of those who “ follow 
the sea” for a calling. A gallant ship is on a Jee shore ; the wild 
waves are dashing on the rocks; the spray is flying topmast high, 
and death stares the hapless mariners in the face. In this crisis, 
their signals of distress have been seen and answered. The life- 
boat, manned by a hardy crew, every one of whom is true to the 
dictates of humanity and manhood, is launched to the rescue. 
Undismayed by the tremendous surges that seem powerful enough 
to engulph the Leviathan, defying the blast that rends sails from 
their bolt-ropes as if they were tinder, the adventurous boatmen 
bend to their oars, relying on the protection of Providence, the 
staunchness and buoyancy of their light craft, and the strength of 
their own arms and hearts. Sharp at both ends, the life-boat may 
be driven forward or back at a moment’s notice; buoyant as a 
cork, she rides the waves like a sea-gull, light as the foam-flakes 
on their crests. She is seen from the decks of the vessel, and ho 
rekindles once more in the bosoms of the mariners. They will 
saved—Heaven helping and man aiding. The agony of despair 
will soon be changed imto the warm glow of gratitude, and life 


once more smile upon them. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD HAWTHORNE TREE. 


BY VIATOR. 


He whistles as he goes along, for want of thought.—Dryrpzn. 


Ha! how now? Bless my sight, good old thorn, is this you? 
So sprightly and gay-prankt in festal array ; 

Like the fire-bird or eagle your youth you renew, 
And burst out of desolate gloom like the day. 


The dew of the morn ’s the elixir of life ; 

Thou hast quaffed it, and lo. what a change there is now— 
The rough, wrinkled skins with a peachy bloom rife, 

And the fresh vital ichor o’ermantles thy brow. 


Ah, magical t ter of earth! 

Thine, thine be the praise, who the dead canst thus raise, 
And dreariest sadness convert into mirth— 

How golden grows all ’neath thine alchemic rays. 


_ Two moons scarce have waned since I passed by the place; 
Altered thorn, then thy form from the cold and the storm 
Was mummy-like—shrivelled and haggard thy face: 
What strange metamorphose is worked by May's charm! rs 


Upon velvet of moss, primrose-tufted and green, 4 
Softly cushioned thy feet in a sylvan retreat; 

Thy robe, blossom-spangled, is fair to be seen, 
And perfume breathes from thee deliciously sweet. 


The brook comes to lull thee, the breeze comes to kiss, 
The birds with glad voice in thy shadow rejoice ; 

All d thee pr ts a bright picture of bliss— 
An Eden no pain, no repining alloys. 


May such pure and such peaceful enjoyments be mine 
As thou hast, humble thorn, though the pity or scorn 
Of the proud ones, who worship the oak or the vine— 
Slaves of power, wealth or vice—deem thee fit but to burn. 


Yet faithful and strong in protection, thine hedge 

Walls the choice grassy mead where the flock and herd feed ; 
And barreth the erring from cliffs’ sudden edge, 

And guardeth the orchard or crops’ precious seed. 


When autumn is failing, with generous care, 
What fruit hast thou stored in a bountiful hoard 
For thy pensioners grateful—the fowls of the air, 
Whose songs to thine ears through the summer were poured. 


By the roadside or meadow, by garden or grove, 

* Om the hill or the lea—wheresoe’er thou mayst be— 
roughout every season thou winnest my love, 
Honest, good, unpretending old Hawthorne Tree. 

+ + 


[Written for Baltou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GREAT PICTURE. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


A cLoupy day rose on the pretty little town of Avondel, in 
England. It had been a sad period for the towns-people, a season 
of cholera having devastated many a pleasant home. Among the 
victims was a young man named Evalin, a pattern-designer. He 
had been married ten years, and with his wife and only son lived 
in a beautiful cottage which he hoped soon to call his own. His 
tastes were elegant, his wife and son models of loveliness, he re- 
ceived a liberal salary, had many friends, and was most thoroughly 
esteemed. 

It was a sweet picture to view husband and wife seated near 
each other in Henry Evalin’s studio, the sun falling on her glossy 
curls, lighting up the beautiful tints of her complexion, and 
streaming over the table where the dark-haired Harry sat at work, 
with many a glowing color spread before him with which to touch 
the intricacies of the delicate pattern under his hand. And when 
Angelo Evalin, the boy with blue eyes and blonde curls, bounded 
in, his playful glee adding to the happiness of the parents, the 
picture seemed complete. It was only the day before the dread 
news of the cholera ran from house to house, that Henry had said 
to his wife, snatching her work playfully in his hands and prison- 
ing hers : 

“ Blanche Evalin, we two must be the happiest couple on God’s 
great earth !” 

There was a strange depth of sadness in the dark eyes uplifted 
to his, though smiles sat on her rosy lips, as she replied ; 

Don’t think too much about it, Harry, love; not that I would 
not have you thankful, and be-thankful myself; but, have had 
such a strange presentiment !” 

“ A presentiment ?” cried Henry Evalin, laughing, as he caught 
up his pencil; “what’s a presentiment? How does it look? De- 
scribe it, for I want an idea for a new pattern. Come, is it round, 
square, or triangular ‘—is it white, black or colored ‘—would it be 
best in a ranning style, or one of more precision? Come, I'll 
get up a presentiment calico ; it will sell.” 

Blanche emiled, was silent a moment, and then said : 

“I dreamed last night that you gave me a glass goblet. It was 
the most beautiful thing I ever saw. When you told me you had 
designed the pattern, I thought I felt so much delighted! but as 
you came nearer you seemed to breathe upon it, and instantly it 
broke in my hands and fell to the floor in fragments. It was that, 
I suppose, which gave me the impression of sadness that has fol- 
lowed me all day.” 

“Telling your dream brings mine to recollection,” said Henry. 
“IT have not remembered it till this moment. I thought I stood 


just here in the centre of the room, exactly as I stand now, I pro- 
test, conversing with you, and that presently the door opened and 


our neighbors came in, walked up to you, spoke to you and to 
each other, but never seemed to notice me. 


I tried in vain to 


widow knew not where to turn for aid. 


make myself seen, but Gould not. 
compare with yours ?” 

“They were both very strange,” said his wife, her lips quiver- 
ing and the tears swimming in her eyes; “but, O, how foolish 
this is !” 

She had laid her head on her husband’s shoulder, and was sob- 
bing like a child. The young man soothed her, laughed at her, 
caught her in his arms and whirled her in an unwilling waltz, till 
she laughed and cried in the same breath. 

On the following day there were four funerals; the next, twice 
that number. “The plague ! the plague !”’ cried the terror-stricken 
inhabitants, and they began to desert their homes and fly from the 
stalking pestilence. O how dreary and desolate the beautiful town 
soon became! The designer feared only for his wife and son, and 
while making preparations to remove them into the country, the 
terrible disease came upon him ; he was smitten down, died and 
was buried within the little space of twefity-four hours. Wife and 
child were both insensible from the effects of the plague at the 
time, but a merciful Providence restored them, though with this 
blow of desolation the fair Blanche was heart-broken. She lin- 
gered along, weak, inactive, and sorrowful till again health was 
restored to the p}easang}tewn. But many graves;had been made, 
and many who went away had never returned. Everything in 
Avondel seemed changed. 

The sum of six hundred dollars was owing Henry Evalin at 
the time of his death, but the gentleman who employed him was 
dead, the company took little or no interest in the matter, and the 
She was not hardy and 
efficient, equal to any emergency, and her heart sank at the dark 
prospect before her. Neacly in despair she seized the brush and 
the colors of her dead husband, and almost literally mixing them 
with her tears, she strove to do as she had seen him do. But the 
task was hopeless ; although a fine copyist, she had none of the 
genius necessary to success. ‘There was nothing to do but to sell 
her home, paying over the large balance still due, and seek hum- 
ble quarters where she might strive in some more ungenial way to 
earn a living for herself and the little Angelo. 

“Never mind, mother, I'll be a great painter yet,” the little 
Angelo invariably said, when he saw his mother bending over her 
sewing. “Then we wont have dry bread any more, and we’ll 
buy cream and fruit as we used to. I'll get a canvass as big as 
the house, and put on great men and great women as large and 
as pretty as you, mama; and I’ll remember my father, too, and 
paint him. Don’t cry, mother; I'll be just as good as father to 
you, indeed I will.” 

This artless sympathy only increased the poor woman’s grief, 
at the same time that it gave her new hopes for the future of her 
child; and while she would gladly have died, she prayed for 
strength to bear the burden of life for his sake. The little cot- 
tage which she had rented was a pretty place. It had only three 
rooms, but a part of her nice furniture made them look even ele- 
gant. It was surrounded by trees, bushes of lilacs and roses. 
The garden bloomed all over; the cheery boughs hung full of 
delicious fruit, for it was early June; the birds sang lively carols, 
and had it not been for sorrow, Blanche Evalin would have been 
very happy here. She was a bride at sixteen, consequently she 
was now but twenty-six, still very lovely, most mournfully lovely, 
though constant care had made some ravages in her beauty. 

The cottage had been procured for her by a friend, and the 
owner had never yet made himself visible. Blanche had heard 
of him, that he was rich, influential, and a bachelor of thirty; 
that he was intending to run for parliament, and that his own 
dwelling was as splendid as a palace. This was all she knew 
or cared to know about him; and he never entered her mind as a 
landlord till quarter-day drew near, and she prepared to take her 
rent to his agent, whose office was on the estate of the wealthy 
Tom Randall, the name the great landholder was known by. 
With much trembling, on the dreaded day, she prepared to go 
with her rent. It was not that gentleman’s ctistom to wait upon 
the poorer class of tenants; they must attend upon him. 

Blanche was soon ready, and very beautiful looked the pale 
face with its delicate shading of veins, surrounded by the deep 
black rim of her widow’s bonnet, gleaming through the thick 
crape veil, sad badge of her sorrow. She sighed as she took the 
moncy it had cost her so much to obtain ; she sighed again as she 
laid back the thick curls from the forehead of her boy; and again 


a sigh welled up, when stepping from the threshold of the door 
she felt her loneliness far more than when the walls of the little 
cottage enclosed her, 

It was a hot day, and there was but little shade. 
quickly, not stopping, as was once her wont, to gather the deli- 
cate daisies at her feet, or gaze on the glorious deep blue of the 
heavens, Her eyes sought the earth, It held what had been her 


chief treasure, her idol ; how could she glance at any other object, 
or remémber that flowers grew there ? 

The office was reached—the door was open. A gentleman sat 
in a large arm-chair, intent on perusing a paper he held in his 
hand. His hat was placed upon the desk before him, and his 
thick, dark locks were brushed hastily back, but curled as they 


fell. The man was handsome, but his beauty was of the bold, 
defiant kind that seldom kindles the admiration of the gazer. 


The steps of the coming visitor roused him, and looking up, he 
hastily arose, put aside his paper, and courteously invited his 
visitor to enter. 

Blanche was fatigued and very warm, and gladly accepted the 
proffered chair. She drew her veil aside, looked timidly about 


her, presumed she was addressing Mr. Martin, the agent of her 


Come now, will my dream 


‘landlord, and then took from her reticule a small silver-clasped 


purse. 
“My agent, Jam, is al 


»’ said Tom Randall, bowing 


She walked 


again, and fixing his full, dark eyes in an admiring manner upon 
the face of the young widow; “he has gone out for a few mo. © 
ments, and I was awaiting his return.” 

“Then if I hand you the money ?” said Blanche, inquiringly, 
not noting his manner of address and his steady gaze. 

“Tt will do as well, madam,” said Tom Randall, courteously, 
taking from his breast pocket a small book; “but pardon me, I 
have not the necessary material for writing with me, and the office 
is uncomfortably warm—will you walk up to my own office? you 
can see it from here. The avenue is completeiy shaded, and if 
your little boy likes the sight of flowers and birds, he will perhaps 
find amusement in my grounds.” 

The manner of the great landholder was so courteous and sub- 
dued, his style so unassuming, that Blanche only thought, “ what 
a perfect gentleman !”’—and thanking him, took the hand of her 
beautiful boy and slowly walked up the elm-shaded avenue. 
Angelo’s eyes had never looked so bright; his whole face was 
lighted up with pleasure, and he bounded by his mother’s side, 
casting shy glances of admiration towards the handsome land- 
holder, and prattling joyously and innocently about everything 
he saw. ° 

, The room into which the widow and hgr son were ushered did 
not look much like an office, although an elaborately wrought 
bronze desk stood in an embrasure near the great bay window. 
The light fell in subdued masses through heavy curtains of crim- 
son. Statuary and painting were not wanting to complete the 
air of luxury first suggested by the thick pile of the glowing car- 
pet, and the numerous velvet couches, divans and lounging-chairs 
that everywhere invited to ease. 

Tom Randall took the money for the rent, handed her a receipt 
on tinted and scented paper; gave an accurate description of a 
famous battle-piece that had attracted the little Angelo’s atten- 
tion ; offered fruits, tempting and rich, that were noiselessly brought 
in on a silver waiter, though there had been no apparent signal— 
and in every way, by his delicate and yet seemingly careless, un- 
studied manner, made the widow feel that there was no impro- 
priety in his giving or her receiving. When she arose to leave, a 
magnificent bouquet of flowers for herself and little Angelo was 
mysteriously ready for her. Tom Randall himself accompanied 
her to the entrance of the avenue, and as he bade her good morn- 
ing, begged her not to trouble herself to wait upon his agent 
again; he would send him round to the cottage, and with polite 
adieux they separated. 

Blanche wondered if he treated his poor tenants with such uni- 
form kindness. “If so,’”’ she thought, “no wonder he is popular ; 
surely if Angelo were grown, he should give him his vote.” An- 
gelo was full of his kindness. 

“Isn’t he a great gentleman, mama, and didn’t he talk well 
about that picture? I could understand every bit of it, and I re- 
member the names of all the dukes and lords, and how they stood. 
Well, one day, when J am grown a man, I, too, will paint a fa- 
mous piece; and perhaps it may hang in his great rooms; who 
knows ?” 

“Surely, who knows?” murmured Blanche, dreamily, as they 
drew towards the cottage. 

The bold, handsome face of Tom Randall had faded from her 
memory already, and she began again to dread the loneliness of 
her home that had always seemed so brightly beautifal, lighted up 
by Harry’s glorious face. She thought of her dead husband as 
she stood before the little mirror that reflected back her pale 
features, not of her own sweet beauty. It would have troubled 
her exceedingly had she imagined for a moment that her face had 
been her passport to the attentions of Tom Randall. Such a sup- 
position had never once crossed her mind. She had not even no- 
ticed his admiration, so evident every time he addressed her. 
One of the most unassuming mortals in the world was Blanche 
Evalin. She had no vanity, nor, as while her husband lived, any’ 
desire to attract. In the morning her glossy curls were carelessly 
wound up and hidden beneath the widow’s cap, and that was her 
toilet for the day. 

Again she plicd her needle. Though brought up a farmer’s 
daughter, her father had sacrificed the idea of gathering even a 
small pittance of wealth, for the sake of educating his motherless 
child, and Blanche was skilled not only in books but in all the 
delicate mysteries of embroidery and lace-work. She earned but 
a small pittance, to be sure, but it sufficed for their few wants. 
She taught Angelo, young as he was, to superintend a little gar- 
den that yielded them vegetables, and thus far since her widow- 
hood she had suffered for nothing. One little hoard she was 

“Striving to keep with miserly care; it was to go for the education 
of the dear child Angelo. She would have died but for hope and 
love of him. 


One day she was startled by a wild shout. It was Angelo has- 


tening through the garden gate, his curls streaming, his cap falling 
from his head, and his hands filled with some heavy bundle. He 
sprang in the door, wild with excitement. 

“OQ, mother, mother, what do you think ?—I met Mr. Randall, 
and see what he has given me! Isn’t he a grand fellow?” he 
shouted, throwing cap and mantle across the room and wildly 
untying the parcel. “ See—hurrah !” 


“Why, Angy, what a splendid box of colors! Did Mr. Ran- 


dall give you those? They look as if they had just come from 
the store.” 

“Aint they splendid, though? Well, I was walking by the 
bridge when I heard a horse’s hoofs, and looking round, there 
was Mr. Randall. He touched his hat just as politely as if I was 


a grown gentleman, and then says he, ‘So you’re the boy that is 
going to make a famous painter one of these days?” I told him 


yes sir, for you know I did say so in his handsome office; and 
then he asked me if I had begun to paint. I said yes sir, but 
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I had used up all father’s colors long ago, and couldn’t afford, at 
least you couldn’t, to buy any more; so—” 

“O, Angelo !”’ exelaimed Blanche, reprovingly, her check red 
and hot. 

“Why, wasn’t that the truth, mother?” asked the boy, in some 
surprise. 

“Yes,” his mother said softly, with a sigh, and Angelo con- 
tinued : 

“Then he said he had some fine colors at home, which J would 
oblige him by accepting ; only think, mother, that rich man! And 
he took me to his house—O, it’s splendid, mother !—you can’t 
think! That room we were in was nothing to it; not to be men- 
tioned. And he spoke of you, and talked to meso kindly! I 
just told him all about father’s death ; how nicely we used to live, 
and how bad you felt, and how hard you had to work now, and he 
looked so sorry !” 

“ Angelo, my child, you never shold speak of such things, 
never, to total strangers! What were you thinking about, child ?” 

The boy looked surprised at his mother’s sudden vehemence. 
The red spots glowed deeper and hotter on her cheeks, and tears 
stood in her eyes. 

“ Why, mother, what have I done?” he cried, springing to her 
side and throwing an arm around her neck. 

“O, Angelo, how could you expose our poverty to a stranger ? 
How could you talk so freely with that rich man? It looks like 
design ; indeed you have annoyed and surprised me very much, 
my son, more than you can think. But never mind now; it is 
past and can’t be helped ; but remember, from this day heneeforth, 
never speak of me and our home affairs to any stranger as long 
as. you live. You don’t understand why now—you are too 
young ; but you know enough to obey me, and remember, it is 
my command.” 

Angelo was sorry and subdued, but soon forgot his grief in 
looking at his beautiful gift. It was a costly present; the palette, 
box, colors and pencils, with sheets of tinted board, and delicate 
engravings attached, could not be bought for less than forty 
pounds. Blanche knew this must have been its price, but did 
not say so to the boy; only cautioned him to use it carefully, and 
try to improve himself so that his benefactor might never be sorry 
that he had aided him to be a painter. 

“Indeed I will,” Angelo said, caretully putting his treasures to- 
gether and looking for a place in which to secure them. “He 
took me into a gallery, mother, away up stairs,” continued the 
delighted child, “and it was hung just as full as it could be, with 
grand pictures. He said he had been to France and Italy and 
Wales, and showed me the plan of St. Peter’s, he called it, at 
Rome, a great big church that you could get twenty of our meet- 
ing-houses in, and—O dear, I saw everything there! He’s gota 
museum, too, and says I may come there any time I want to. O, 
I forgot! there, he told me these little gilt tickets would admit us 
both. O, aint I glad he’s our landlord !” 

Angelo clapped his hands with glee; his mother looked so 
thoughtful that it somewhat dampened the ardor of the boy, and 
going up close to her, he exclaitned : 

“ Why, mother, you aint glad a bit!” 

“O yes, Angelo, for your sake, very glad,” she said, quietly. 
Then her face brightened as she added: “ You know when you 
get to be that great painter, you can repay him for his kindness.” 

“I mean to!” exclaimed the boy, with glowing cheeks. “I'll 
tell you how it will be,” he continued. “He may not know me 
then, because—well, of course I must travel, and I shall come 
back, and he will hear of me and invite me to his house ; he will 
have a wife and children then, perhaps, and I shall tell him that I 
have a famous picture to show him ; no, Z wont call it famous, you 
know, but it will be; and then I will show him himself on his 
horse, speaking to me at the little bridge ; wont that be grand ?” 

“Indeed it will, my Angelo,” said Blanche, gazing with new 
pride on the beautiful boy ; “and where shall I be all this time ?” 

“O—in a house so handsome!” cried Angelo; “nobody can 
even imagine what a house I will build for you ; the palace of the 
king shall be nothing to it.” 

Again Blanche smiled—but why sprang tears with that smile ? 

It was not long after that a fine present of fruit came to tho 
young widow in the tenant-cottage of Tom Randall. It was very 
grateful now, for Blanche had been suffering four weeks with a 
fever. Scarcely able to move, she laid upon her bed, troubled in 
mind and body. The rent was due again, and she had earned but 
little, not nearly enough to pay for the medicines that had been 
indispensable. When the landlord heard of her illness, he ‘fre- 
quently sent attendants to inquire after her health, and they car- 
ried jellies and fruits to the sick bed. Blanche was very grateful, 
and would not for the world have missed the payment that now 
fell due. So she encroached upon Angelo’s school-money. It 
made a large hole in the little hoard. Then came bills for medi- 
eal attendance and nursing ; and in this way nearly two hundred 
dollars were spent, and no hope of getting more very soon, for the 
physician had expressly forbidden her to work for months to come ; 
and indeed, although a faint bloom had come to her cheek and a 
brilliant fire to her eye, so that she looked more beautiful than 
ever, she had a strange, miserable weakness that prevented her 
sometimes from raising her hand to her head. 

How sad it was to see the money melting away, and no hope of 
more! It was moreover very galling to her sensitive spirit to 
_plead poverty, as she was obliged to, even to Tom Randall him- 
self, who came for his rent, and would not take a word of excuse. 

“T will not hear a word about the money,” he said ; “live in 


the house as if it were your own, till you are able to pay me. Or 


if that time does not come, here is this growing painter. It will 
only take a few dashes of the brush, and presto! gold lies in my 
hand.” 


Impulsive Angelo sprang up and kissed Tom Randall, at th 
generous offer, while Blanche grew positively radiant as she men- 
tally called him an angel of goodness, and asked Heaven to bless 
him. Heaven bless him? Did it ever bless the devourer of vir- 
tue, the despoiler of widows’ houses, the defamer of goodness, the 
destroyer of the orphan ? . ‘ 

“ She’s a little beauty, that’s the fact,” soliloquized Tom Ran- 
dall, as he left the peaceful cottage, “and, by George, I must have 
her one way or another. That boy will help me ; she idolizes him, 
that’s plain to be seen. And she, rightly belonging to the lower 
classes, pretty and refined as she is, only a farmer’s danghter, the 
widow of a poor calico-designer—O pshaw ! she’ll feel honored at 
my preference, and raise no scruples, I'll be bound. The thing 
is working just right, couldn’t be better. A few more presents, a 
few more obligations of rent, and one thing and another, and the 
bird is mine.” 

Poor, innocent, high-souled Blanche, kneeling there like an an- 
gel, and praying for mercies on her benefactor !—purest virtue 
blessing deepest guilt! If Blanche had only known the popular 
report of Tom Randall, she would have died sooner than that he 
should enter that door, though it was his own. If she had but 
known what’the towns-people thought, and what the white souls 
who kept aloof piously, said, surmised &nd ‘calculated, she would 
have fallen prone to the earth, struck dead with the horror of the 
atrocious libel. But of all this she was happily unconscious. The 
wide front of that man’s fuce indicated a temple full of lofty 
thought to her, poor child! though the splendid form, handsome 
face and winning manner had impressed her in no way to detract 
from or add to the mere friendship she felt for him. But she had 
placed him upon a mountain in her soul’s estimation, and robed 
him in garments of purity; she who knew so little of the world, 
and nothing of its guilt. 

Summer and winter had passed, and Blanche was regaining her 
strength slowly. The amount of her obligations, though not mon- 
strously large, appalled her. Still, feeling that she had a good ad- 
viser and a kind, sympathizing friend in Tom Randall, she did not 
allow it to prey upon her spirits, but began to work again with a 
resolute will. 

One glowing day in spring, Angelo, a vigorous boy, now enter- 
ing his tenth year, came home singing. He opened the cottage 
gate, and met Tom Randall with a joyous “‘ good day.” The rich 
landholder neither looked at nor answered him, but flung himself 
by with purpled cheeks, set teeth and flashing eyes. Angelo in 
wonderment moved slowly backward to the cottage, looking after 
the rich man, who walked with hasty strides, then turning, opened 
the door. <A cry escaped his lips as he stood there, for his mother 
sat in her accustomed seat, pale, pale as marble stone, her eyes 
fixed in a fearful glare, her hands clenched, nerveless, passionless, 
scomingly lifeless—there she sat, a statue of horror. 

“Mother, mother !” cried the boy, befgre he sprang towards 
her ; “ motlir !”” he shouted, throwing himself upon her, his arms 
about her neck and clinging to her in terror. 

With one low, shivering moan Blanche waked from her fearful 
fit, and then began to sob quick, dry sobs, with which there were 
mingled no tears, every little while striving to soothe her boy, 
murmuring : 

“No matter, Angelo, no matter; I have been cruelly frightened, 
wickedly deceived. ©, my boy, since your father died we have 
no friends!” And she rocked herself violently back and forth ; 
then catching the boy’s hands, while a seeming frenzy possessed 
her for the moment, she cried, “‘O, Angelo, my boy, if you were 
old enough, I might put murder in your heart! One you have 
loved has deceived you and me, Angelo. May God visit him !” 

“Ts it Mr. Randall?” asked Angelo, wonderingly ; “‘what has 
he done ?” 

“Never speak that name to me again!” cried Blanche, with 
fiery eyes. ‘ What has he done ?—just Heaven! O that you had 
been a man and had heard him !—the bell would toll for a Dives 
to-morrow !” 

Angelo was frightened at his mother’s vehemence ; he clung to 
her dress, praying her to tell him what to do, when there was a 
rude noise at the door. Tom Randall, inflamed with wine, entered 
with an officer. 

“ Here !”’ he cried, roughly, “ distrain this woman for rent; she 
refuses to pay. Take everything you.ean lay your hands on.” 

“Monster!” exclaimed Blanche, her check paling, and she 
tottered td a seat with her hands pressing hard upon heart. 

Angelo lifted himself fiercely, his eyes lighted up with passion. 
He ran for the costly box of colors, hitherto his pride and delight, 
and dashed it with all the strength he could master at Tom Ran- 
dall’s feet, so that the box was broken in a dozen pieces ; then he 
tore up the rich engravings, throwing their fragments at the 
wealthy libertine, and stamping his feet, with clenched hand and 
wide nostril, he shouted ; 

“ Wait till I’m a man! I’ll Rill you for this !” 

“Ho, little bully,” sneered the libertine landholder, “ better 
look after your mother there, or she’ll break her neck !’’ 

Blanche laid lifeless over Mer chair, her hand still pressing her 
heart, but it had ceased to beat—~Angelo was an orphan. Money 
hushed up the story. After all, the only witness was a boy of ten 
years, and tie physician had predicted that she might dic thus any 
moment. So for a while God’s vengeance seemed to slumber— 
even for fifteen long years the bad man prospered. 


“ You know him then ?” 

“Yes, I know him,” said the young man, speaking between his 
teeth that were set together, 

“ Member of parliament from County —; a man of very fair 


reputation,”’ responded the other. 
“Reputation for what ?”’ shouted Angelo Evalin, fiercely. 


“ For what, man ?—why how you startled me; what has come — 
over you, Angelo ?—why a reputation for wealth and good living ; - 
nothing else that I know of; or rather, I should say, I don’t know 
as his integrity has ever been suspected.” 

“No, I dare say not,” hissed Angelo Evalin, now a successful 
artist and a lion. “I must know this Randall—there’s his carriage 
now. I must show him my great picture.” _ 

“Better show it to your friends first, Tom Randall is one of 
the greatest connoisseurs living ; his establishment is princely 
with pictures.” 

“ My reputation is not at stake,” answered Angelo, curtly. 

“True, you are famous, but—well, we must see this picture, at 
any rate.” 

A few days intervened. Angelo received a card from the hon- 
orable M. P. 

“Lucky dog!” said his friend. “Hoe invites four hundred to 
seo this great picture ; eminent men, too, I assure you.” 

“Just what I wanted, and expected,” said the artist, dryly. 

“ Evalin, are you vain ?” 

“ You shall see to-morrow night, my good friend,” said Angelo, 
with asmile. “I must go and prepare my picture for this rich 
man’s gallery. He thinks he honors me, perhaps—we shall sce 
who has the honor!” And he laughed nervously. 


The gay supper was over. The M. P. made a very neat speech, 
inviting the guests into his gallery, giving flowery sentences in 
profusion, and lauding the famous artist, who, he assured them he 
had heard, was a native-born Englishman. They followed their | 
host, that noble company. Before the covered canvass stood An- 
gelo, a tall man, with heavy beard, curling locks and dark, passionate 
eyes. Ie was busy with the drapery, and only bowed coldly as 
he made a signal for the curtain to be drawn. The picture ex- 
plained itself; it did not need gilded letters in large characters to 
designate it “ Distraining for Rent.” 

A murmor went round the hall. A dying woman, a boy throw- 
ing fragments in the air, a broken box of colors at his feet, an offi- 
cer, and—nene could fail to see the likeness—Tom Randall to the 
life, directing the movements of the gruff official. There was a 
dead silence for some moments. Tom Randall stood with a color- 
less face, clutching at a pillar to support himself; his lips were 
white as death, his brow was pallid. 

“ Gentlemen—” he essayed to speak. 

Angelo stepped up in front of him, and, with a voiee of thrilling 
emphasis that made every nerve creep, while he pointed to the 
picture, said : 

“Dare you deny it? That fair woman, my mother, you killed ! 
and that boy said he would kill you. Coward!” he exclaimed, 
with a withering smile, as Tom Randall sprang quickly backward ; 
“IT have no weapous here, of steel. That is my weapon,” point- 
ing to the picture. “In every city, town, village and hamlet, that 
painting shall publish your infamy. Millions could not buy it. 
When you appeared to befriend me, a poor, fatherless boy, cover- 
ing your designs upon my pure and beautiful mother, I said to 
her, in the fulness of my gratitude, ‘I will paint him a great pic- 
ture when I am grown a man.’ ‘And where shall I be all this 
time?’ asked my mother. I replied thus—‘ Nobody can imagine 
what a home I will build you; the palace of the king shall be 
nothing to it.’ The home is hers,” he added, raising his eyes 
heavenward ; “you sent her there—but I did not build it.” 

At a signal the painting, a matchless work of art as well as his- 
tory, was speedily covered ; the company dispersed, Tom Randall 
had disappeared, and Angelo quietly made arrangements to re- 
move the picture. It was, however, never publicly exhibited. 
Unable to bear the stings of conscience, the mortification of that 
terrible night, the cold looks of those who abhorred the deed— 
miserable, wicked Tom Randall perished by his own hand. His 
infamy had its reward. 

Angelo Evalin still keeps the great picture veiled in his owns 
home, an earthly Paradise, and none but his chosen friends are 
allowed to gaze upon it. Perhaps in some future time, when the 
tomb shall have closed upon Angelo the artist, we may see it in 
our picture galleries. 


ENVIRONS OF ALGIERS, 

The immediate environs are beautiful ne description. St. 
Eugene on one side, and Mustapha Superior on the other, flank 
the city with villa and garden scenery such as we read of in fairy 
tales, but seldom see in reality. The surrounding hills on either 

side slope gradually to the blue water’s edge; and on every avail- 
able u sta a MOo6¥ish house, white and simple in itself, 
but adorned. by the most exquisite verdure. Red geraniums in 
full bloom and beauty, po ates and myrtles, orange and 
citron trees, bearing at once the fruit and the wer, remind one 
of Aladdin’s garden, in which els depended from the bowers, 
and perfumie filled the air. very rocks are trellised with 


creepers in Nature’s wildest form; while the vine, the fig, and 


the olive tree attest the cultivating care of man. Deep ravines, 


the work of earthquakes of former ages, descend from the moun- 
tain top to its base ; these are spangled by the star of Bethlehem, 
the ashodel and classic acanthus, a beautiful genista, and other 
flowering shrubs, in which the blackeap and nightingale find a 
happy retreat, and sing alternately from morning to night, and 
night to morning—“ amant alterna camena.” Nor is the purling 
brook and busy mill wanting to complete the scene.—Algiers in 
1857, by Rev. W. L. Davies. 


THE ENGINEER. 

The engineer is in our eyes something more humanigi -~ 
the soldier; borne onward by the sublime en ef the thing o: 
his creation ; harnessing, so to speak, the very elements to his use, 
and checking and controlling them as might same magician of 4, 
fairy tale, he sweeps from place to , distributing in his way 


all the gentler influences of civilization, and knitting more closely 
together the family of man, b teaching them the strength, tho 
the aboundi 


ue, and what is more than 
wise union.— Douglas Jerrold. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NEW ZEALAND AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


New Zeatanp Prrocve.—The first engraving on this page 
represents a New Zealander’s pirogue, one of the most curious 
craft that navigate the Australian waters. The industry of the 
New Zealanders is shown more in their pirogues than in any other 
object. They are long and narrow, and somewhat remind you of 
whale-boats. There are two sorts, one description calculated to 
— from ten to twenty persons, belonging to private individuals, 
while the other boats, capable of containing from 80 to 100 men, 
are reserved for battle, and belong to a whole tribe, which rarely 
has more than three or four of them. All these pirogues are alike 
in general form and in the details of construction. They are 
built of an enormous trunk of Koudi, a very hard wood, hollowed 
out throughout its length. The prow is surmounted, as the en- 
graving shows, by an ornament rising a couple of yards about the 

ull, and — a and elaborately carved. The small pirogues 

‘ are burned out. The latter class have at stem and stern the most 
hideous human face imaginable, with a huge protruding tongue 
and sea shells inserted for eyes. The larger pirogues are covered 
with splendid carvings and floating fringes of plumes, which pro- 
duces a very agreeable effect. Two families often own a pirogue 
in common, in which case the interior is divided by a trellice-work 
to prevent the mixture of the effects and merchandize belonging 
to the two families. The pagayes (oars) of the pirogues are small, 
light, and well made, The blade is:ef oval form, or rather re- 
sembles a broad leaf, pointed at the erid and diminishing gradually 
to the handie. By means of these oars, the New Zealanders drive 
their pirogues with great speed. They are no great adepts in 
navigation, and can only sail before the wind. The sail is a 
coarsely woven mat, raised on two sticks, which serve both as 
mast and yard, with two cords attached to the top of each. The 
boats are so well constructed that they move very rapidly before 
a stiff breeze. They are steered by two men, with paddles, seated 
at the poop. As soon as the New Zealanders make a landing, 
they draw their pirogues up on the shore, and sometimes drag 
them to a great distance inland to prevent their being stolen by 
their enemies.—Tuez New Cateponian Pirocure.—The con- 
struction of this craft will be best understood by a minute ex- 
amination of our engravi Two boats are decked over to with- 


in a few feet of the stern, leaving room for a couple of men to sit 
with their paddles on board. The huge fabric is driven by a vast 
lateen sail. The dwellings of the New Caledonians are shown in 
another engraving. The inhabitants of New Caledonia are very 
stupid. The full-blooded Caledonians are generally of a choco- 
late color, tall, lean and myer At first sight they are 
displeasing ; their noses are 
. 


t, their mouths large, with thick 
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lips, but their black — are often expressive. The lobes of their 
ears are pierced with large holes, and often dragged down to their 
shoulders by the weights they carry in them. These natives wear 


formed than the men, but their faces are as ugly and often as stu- 
pid. Their dress consists of a sort of fringe made of the bark of 


a tree and encircling the waist. The usual weapons of the natives. 


of New Caledonia are slings, sagayes (darts), which they hurl 
with address to a great distance, and clubs more remarkable for 
weight than elegance. A recent traveller says, “One day when 
we were hunting, accompanied by a dozen natives to show us the 
best places for game, one of them went about fifty paces in ad- 
vance of us, and planting his sagaye vertically in the earth, made 
signs to us to strike it down. The distance was not great enough 
to compromise our skill as marksmen, and so one of us fired. 
The weapon was covered with shot, but we only knew it was hit 
by the vibration. The natives did not understand that what could 
kill a bird could not break a sagaye, and, to show us that this was 
not the case with a sling, a young man adjusted his, advanced, 
hurled the stone, and the fragment flew into splinters. This stroke 
of address surprised us, but, resolved to show the superiority of 
our guns, oe tone by inducing our competitor to put several 
small stones instead of one large one into his sling. He threw 
from a nearer stand point, and did not overturn the mark. Then 
we showed him the hot that composed our charge, and his smile 
assured us that he understood our comparison. Afterwards we 
loaded with ball in his presence, and the best shot among us, sta- 
tioning himself at eighty from a young tree, took aim care- 
fully, and bored it through and through. The sap flowed out on 
both sides, and each one showed by his’ gestures that he under- 
stood the effect such a shot would have on his own body. The 
New Caledonians appeared to us inoffensive and hospitable ; their 
extreme indolence, which deprives them of the simplest amuse- 
ments, is probably the reason why some travellers have described 
them as perfect brutes. But a careful examination convinced us 
that they united some good qualities to an ordinary intelligence. 
For the first few days we were tempted to think from their indif- 
ferent reception that they lacked the sentiment of hospitality, the 
virtue common to all savage nations—but we soon ascertained 
that their backwardness arose from timidity rather than ill-will. 
The natives of New Caledonia live almost entirely on vegetables 
they raise and the mucilaginous roots that grow without culture 
in the mountains.. Their dwellings look like beehives and sheds. 
The first serve as a refuge in the night, and are closed, and the 
second, open on one side, are used for meeting during the day 


A NEW CALEDONIA PIROGUE. 


no other sort of garment but a short cloak made of straw during 
the cold nights. Their beards are commonly silky and black, 
while their ‘hair is crisp and reddish. The women are better 


— 


time. At New Caledonia there are fine plains and dense forests, 
the latter very valuable. Everywhere the land is intersected b 
torrents and rivers which would aid an intelligent culture, while 
the variety of soil and climate would allow the cultivation of all 
the exotic plants of the torrid zone and that of most plants of 
temperate regions in the island.”—Boat Houses at TonGa 
Tasov.—Another picture truthfully delineates the boat houses 
at Tonga Tabou, in Central Polynesia, and the neatness of these 
constructions proves the skill of the natives. Their canoes also 
exhibit great ingenuity, and are managed with remarkable address. 
—P.Lovenrinc iy Ecrpt.—Our picture on the next page, of 
ploughing in Egypt, with a buffalo and camel yoked side by side, 
will make a Yankee farmer, proud of his oxen or his horse and 
his Michigan plough, smile. In fact, the agriculture of Egypt is 
precisely what it was in the days of its splendor, when the pyra- 
mids were built. The plough of the Fellah is called maharrat. 
The iron share, triangular and ending in a point, is fitted to along 
piece of wood, rounded above and flat below. The Fellah walks 
near his plough, with a whip in one hand. The use of the ma- 
harrat dates from the highest antiquity, and is often figured on 
the monuments. Still the instrument, in spite of immemorial 
usage, presents great defects to the experienced eye. The yoke 
is so ill-contrived that it often chafes the animals so as to render 
them unfit for service ; and animals used for ploughing in Eevee 
are easily recognized by their galls, or at least callosities. 

the team is excited by whip and voice, the oxen make prodigious 
efforts, raise their heads and stretch their necks, and the ri 
rope that confines them cuts into their flesh. Then the jugu 
veins swell immeasurably, their eyes become cloudy, their mouths 
foam, and too often the poor beasts perish of suffocation. To 
this grave inconvenience must be added another imperfection no 
less serious. The plough-share is too narrow—the earth is only 
divided, not turned over, and immediately after the passage of 
the iron triangle falls back again into nearly the same state as be- 
fore. This defect of the plough becomes an intolerable vice in 
breaking up land that has long remained uncultivated, and where 
tenacious weeds are deeply rooted. The maharrat is powerless, 
and yet the land must be subdued. In this emergency, a great 
number of ploughs are collected on the same spot, blows are 
showered on the animals, the oxen pull furiously, the ploaghs 
slowly move forward, the laborers yell, whip, and jerk defec- 
tive implements, and after a day of most exhausting labor, with 
oxen killed and ploughs. broken, very little has been accomplished. 
In certain abadyehs, it has sometimes required eighteen months, 
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dans (a feddan is about an acre). It is strange 
that the a do not adopt better implements. After an 
jnundation of the Nile it is n to cultivate the soil, to eradi- 
cate noxious weeds. For lands which are ploughed before the 
jnundation perhaps the tian plough does well enough. Land 
in Egypt is rarely allowed to rest. After the grain harvest suc- 
ceeds the culture of cotton or some other plant. The plough has 
then to be passed over the roots of the wheat or maize, and the 
weeds that have intruded themselves. It cannot penetrate deep 
enough, and the cotton will therefore grow poorly. It is the 
game With hemp, indigo, sesume, etc. After ploughing, the land 
js levelled, an essential operation in Egypt, for if the soil forms 
gndulations, the culminating a no dry up, and the grain fails, 
while if water remains in the hollows, the plants rot. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance to level the soil perfectly, and this 
the Egyptians do with remarkable regularity, using a drag made 
of the trunk of a palm drawn transversely over the field by two 
oxen, repeating the process till the whole area is perfectly level. 
In lands artificially irrigated, they use a plank a yard long with a 
handle ; this plank is drawn by two men, while a third guides it 
by a handle. This instrument is called a massouga. Some other 
agricultural instruments, such as the hoe, resemble ours. Though 
the Egyptians have adopted the harrow, they have not yet con- 
ado to use the scythe or cradle. Children gather the wheat 
and cut the doura with a sickle. It may be easily guessed how 
much grain is lost, especially as the Fellahs harvest it in a v 
dry state. In the Said, to separate the grain from the stalk, it, 
threshed out with oxen, but in other parts of Egypt they use a 
rude kind of threshing machine. It is a common idea that the 
slime of the Nile is the only fertilizer used in Egypt; but such is 
not the fact. The waters of the Nile do not extend everywhere, 
and do not spread an equal quantity of slimy matter. In many 
places the inundation does not last long enough to impregnate the 
earth ates hence something must be done to supply these 
deficiencies. Now the Fellahs, before the waters overflow, trans- 


sometimes two Rag to bring into cultivable condition two or 
three hundred 


rt to their fields virgin soil taken from long-deserted localities. 

if there is a ruined town at some distance from their villages, 
a drive all their camels and apes thither and load them with 
sacks of dust, which they afterwards distribute in little piles to be 
impregnated Lh overflow of the Nile, and then spread over 
their fields. ith corn, barley, and linseed they also use this dust 
as a fertilizer. But notwithstanding they know the powerful ac- 
tion of manures, they do not make use of the dung-heaps and 
filth which vitiate the air about their hovels, and when the rainy 
season comes, they allow a fetid and black liquid, the certain 
source of terrible maladies, rapidly developed by an African sun, 
to flow away in streams, while an intelligent hand, by pouring this 
wealth upon the arable fields, would create new riches and im- 
ve the sanitary condition of the people—A Morar at Nouka- 
1va.—The last picture on this page exhibits a Morai at Nouka- 
Hiva, Marquesas Islands. The population of these islands is now 
about 25,000. From Porter’s narrative, that of Admiral d’Ur- 
ville, and the report of Dupetit-Thouars, we are acquainted with 
the ‘Taiouas, the inhabitants of Taio-Hae, the Feiis and Happas, 


their neighbors, and the warlike Taipis, who oceupy the districts — 


of the eastern extremity,,. Among the Hekaikis or chiefs, there 
are some whose names have reached us. Tapega-Keatanoui is 
ase of by Krusenstern (1804). The vessel had hardly an- 
red when a misunderstanding nearly produced a fight between 
the sailors and the natives, and the Russian admiral thought it 
necessary to make an official visit to the chief of the Taioas. He 
landed, accompanied by forty of his people, sufficiently armed to 
defy the whole island. “ he king,’ says Krusenstern, “came 
forth to meet us some hundred from the house, and gave us 
& most cordial reception. We found his whole family Assembled, 
and very much gratified, for each of us brought a present. The 
queen was overwhelmed with joy at receiving a small looking- 
glass. After having rested and refreshed ourselves with cocoa- 
nut milk, we went, under the guidance of Roberts, an English- 
man settled at Nouka-Hiva, to see a morai. But before leaving 
the house they presented to us the grand-daughter of the king, 
who, like all the — of the royal family, is treated as 
Atoua (divine). She was an infant eight or ten months old, but 
had her own private house, which no one could enter, with the ex- 
ception of her mother, grandmother, and nearest relatives. This 
house was taboo to all the rest of the islanders. At last we were 
en route for the morai, and had paused near a mineral spring— 
they are very numerous at Nouka-Hiva. The morai is situated on 
a very high mountain, which we had some difficulty in scaling, as 
the sun was nearly vertical overhead. In the midst of a thick 
wood, so interlaced with creeping vines as to seem impenetrable, 
we found a sort of scaffold, on the top of which was a coffin enclos- 
ing a body of which only the head was visible, adorned external- 
pillars of wood carved to represent human figures, but the 
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», or soft leather gloves at every opportunity, light bei 


EGYPTIAN PLOUGHING. 


work of a very unskilful artist. Beside these statues rose col- 
umns eqeepat in leaves of the cocoa-nat tree and in white cot- 
ton. We were very curious to know what these envelopes signi- 
fied, but all that we learned on the subject was that these columns 
were taboo. Beside the morai was the priest’s house—he was ab- 
sent. Each family has its own morai; that we saw belonged to 
the priest’s family, and but for Roberts, who is allied to this as 
well as the royal tamily, we should not perhaps have been allowed 
to visit it, for the Nouka-Hivians do not willingly grant such a 
permission. The morais are usually on mountains, in the centre 
of the country. This was an exception, for it was not far from 
the seaside.” The morai, throughout Polynesia, is nothing but 
the place of tombs, the last sojourn of soulsgfer the natives sup- 
pose that they inhabit these columns, shrouded with leaves, of the 
destination of which Kreusenstern was ignorant; thus they are 
sacred, and as such, clothed with white stuff, the ensign of gods— 
atouas. For many years the morai is kept up with care, but is 
finally abandoned to the caprices of an exuberant vegetation. 
TO WHITEN AND BEAUTIFY THE HANDS. 

A well-formed hand, white and soft, with tapering fingers and 
polished nails, is a rare gift; but where nature has denied these 
possessions, it is easy, by proper attention, to give at least softness 
and delicacy of ce to the hand, and improve the symme- 
try of the nails. An exchange recommends the wearing of kid 


on account of the unctuous substances with which are pre- 
pared, although not so healthy, and the application of a warm bran 
poultice to the hands once a week. They should be washed in 
tepid water, as cold water hardens and predisposes them to rough- 
ness and chaps, while water beyond a certain heat makes them 
shrivelled and wrinkled. In drying them, they ought to be rubbed 
with a moderately coarse towel, as friction always promotes a soft 
and polished ivory epgeeting surface. The to be preferred 
are sueh as are freest from alkaline impurities. beauty of the 
nails depends, un the treatment they receive. They ought to be 
frequently cut in a circular form, and the whitened portion at the 
root, next the vessels which supply the nail with nutriment for its 
growth and preservation, should always be visible. When the nails 


are dis to break, some simple pomade should be frequently 
applied, and salt freely used in the daily diet.—Scientific American. 
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INVOCATION. 


BY 8. A. NOWELL. 


Come, with thy emerald robe thrown loosely round thee, 
O, fair and beauteous Summer, to our earth! 

Come with the glowing wreath the rose hath found thee, 
Hasten to biess the flowers’ dewy birth. 


Write thou the glorious alphabet of angels 
Upon our world, grown brighter by the smile; 

Make ite soft ministry sweet as the evangels 
Wrote God's own words upon the earth erewhile. 


We dream of all things fair—the soft, sweet shadow 
Beneath green foliage at the hour of noon; 

Of clover-blooms in field and meadow, 
Of billowy waves beneath the summer moon. 


We wait for thy soft step upon the mountain, 
We watch to feel thy warm breath on the brow; 
We catch thy shadows flitting past the fountain, 
And call thee—dost thou answer to us now? 


Linger not, 0, thou fair and glorjous Summer, 
We yearn for thy sweet breathings once again! 

Our souls spring forth to meet the welcome comer, af 
And our brows long to feel thy gentle rain. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE YOUNG OLD MAID. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“Sucn maudlin sentimentality in an old maid like her! I 
should be ashamed of myself. A romantic, novel-reading, senti- 
mental school-girl couldn’t make herself more supremely ridicu- 
lous. Only think how she went on before Harry Granger yester- 
day, and what a fancy she seems to have taken to him. She 
screwed up her mouth and looked so piteously at him that I verily 
thought she was going to cry. And then all that talk about ‘ sen- 
sibility of feelings’ and ‘ acuteness of nerves,’ as if no one ever 
had nerves or feeling®except herself! Ido wish yot' would man- 
age some way to keep her out of the room when Harry is here. 
He isn’t the least romantic, ang I expect every minute to see him 
laugh in her ridiculously woebegone face !”’ 

“Do you know that you are speaking of your mother’s sister, 
Kate?” « 

“ That’s no reason why she should make us all uncomfortable 
by her young-old appearance and manners.” 

* “ You never heard her history ?” 

“No; is there any romance about her? If there is, I’ll forgive 
her, 80 you’ll amuse me with it. The idea of romance and Aunt 
Mary Clair being coupled together! That is funny!” 

“Many years ago, more years than you have ever counted, 
Kate, a very happy family lived in a far-away place, half-town, 
half-village, up among the rocks and hills of Vermont.” 

“O,I know! Grandpa’s homestead. Isn’t it lovely ?” 

“Tf it is lovely now, be sure it was lovely when home hearts 
and home voices blent around the hearthstone. There were but 
three of us—your mother, Mary, and myself—and I think I may 
venture to say that a more united or loving trio of sisters never 
existed. In those days our father was a diligent and enterprising 
farmer, whose kindliness of heart and genial social qualities had 
endeared him to the surrounding neighborhood. There was not 
much of a village in those days ; a little clump of houses, two or 
three stores, a post-office, a lawyer’s office, and of course a doc- 
tor’s. Strange as it may appear to you now, your Aunt Mary 
was the beauty of the village, and the pet of the whole family. 
No possible thing could be less useful than herself, and yet there 
was nothing that could be spared with more regret. Have you 
ever read Fanny Forester’s story of the ‘ Unuseful?’ Ihave, and 
have often smiled to think how nearly her heroine resembled the 
sweet child-life of your Aunt Mary. We did not have servants, 
even the best and most affiuent of us, in those days; but nothing 
ever seemed an extra toil that saved little Mary’s delicate fingers. 
I think we were proud to have one in the family of really aristo- 
cratic pretensions, one whose hands were as soft and white as if 
there was in the world no such thing as work. Her temper was 
as cheery as her person ; nothing ever ruffled it in the least. She 
was never eross or wilful or ill-natared, .as one so petted and 
humored might be, but flitted about the house and over the farm 
as the fancy would take her, a perfect butterfly, and quite as 
useless. 

“At length a change was perceptible in her manner. The trip- 
ping step sobered down into a dignified walk, the sweet gushes of 
song came less frequently and less gladsome, and we who loved 
her best, fancied the bloom on her cheek was less bright than 
usual. She had become unusually studious too, would sit for hours 
and hours laboring over her books, and conquering difficulties 
which until now she would have turned from in disgust. We 
were not long in discovering the reason of this strange change. 
It was in the middle of the winter, and a perfect mania had set in 
for giving parties. Everybody liked them, they were so social, so 
pleasant, and so free from conventionality. Of course Mary, as 
the belle of the village, was in great demand. She had a sweet 
voice, and for a girl of her opportunities played the piano remark- 
ably well. My tastes were too sombre for such gaiety, beside, 
being the eldest of the family, there were home duties which re- 
quired my attention. On one occasion, however, being over-per- 
suaded, I promised to furego my usual habit and make one of a 
party that was to be unusually brilliant. It was late when I ar- 
rived, end the lange rooms were quite crowded, so much so, and 


f not wishing to be conspicuous, that I mingled in with the guests 


without a formal announcement. There was something in Mary’s 
face as she turned to me from the piano, where she was sitting, 
that I had never seen there before. I could not if I would, de- 
scribe it. It was a sort of tremulous joy, a happiness too deep 
for words to express. For a moment it bewildered me. She 
must have seen it, I think, for rising from her seat and accepting 
the arm of the gentleman whom I had seen leaning over her when 
I came in, she joined me in another part of the room. I believe 
in presentiments, else why did that haughty, handsome face of 
Richard Hart haunt me as something to be feared? The same 
singular look I had noticed on Mary’s face when I entered the 
room, was still there when she introduced me to her companion, 
and continued there until he left her side. Before the evening 
came to a close, I knew that we had lost the one love of our petted 
sister, that henceforward in all the world she would never be to 
us what she had been. I will not say that the knowledge was not 
painfal to me, the more so as there was something in the dark, 
. handsome face of her lover—for so I soon found he was—which 
repulsed me. It was not candid, it was not frank, it was not a 
face to feel confidence in; besides, there was a habitual sarcasm 
about the rather sensual mouth, a sort of haughty, self-reliant ex- 
pression which was anything but agreeable. Mary danced no 
more that evening except with him. We were too primitive for 
the keeping up of late hours, and I was not sorry when the party 
was over. Richard Hart, like the persistent lover that he was, 
kept by Mary’s side however, until we reached our father’s house ; 
even then he lingered, and I, little as I liked him, had not the 
heart to punish my sister by remaining with them. 

“That night Mary came, and with her head hid in my bosom, 
told me all. Richard Hatt'was a New Yorker, cousin of one of 
our neighbors as it seemed, who had come up among the hills of 
Vermont to recruit his health. With my present experience, I 
should have known at once that nothing but the excess of dissi- 
pation could have so debilitated a usually strong frame. Mary 
had loved him from the first, but until that blessed evening had 
never dreamed that he could love’ her. That night he had told 
her all—whispered it into her ear while she was playing ‘ Love 


Not.’ Then I knew why that look of inward joy had come out | 


upon her face. It appeared by her confession that he had been 
some weeks in the neighborhood, but she had never dared hint it, 
lest we should guess out her secret. 

“The next day my father had a formal call from Mr. Hart. 
They were closeted for hours, and when they came out there was 
an exultant look upon the face of the lover and a sad and serious 
one upon that of our father. They were to be married, for no 
one ever thought of thwarting Mary. Mr. Hart pleaded haste, as 
he wished to take his bride back with him to New York ; so only 
one short month from the time we knew we must lose our pet 
was given us for reconciliation to The decree. I do not think 
Mary was quite happy in the first wéeks of that month. I donot 
think she understood her betrothed, or felt quite sure that she was 
casting her bark of happiness upon a safe sea. Even I, who knew 
her best, who had guarded her and tended her with that mother’s 
care that had been denied us all, could not tell whether she was 
happy or otherwise. A great portion of Richard Hart’s time 
was spent in her society ; but with his departure was sure to come 
restlessness and discontent—that is, as near discontent as it was 
possible for her to feel. As the time for her wedding approached, 
this nervous restlessness increased. 

“The winter’s festivities were to end up with a grand party at 
the house of one of our most wealthy neighbors. A rumor had 
leaaked out that one of the most brilliant and beautiful of the 
New York belles was to be the attraction on that occasion. We 
knew the Berlins had relatives in New York, but until now none 
of them had ever honored our small village by a visit. I shall 
never forget how beautiful Mary looked that night. Only a pure 
white dress, looped up with rosebuds, and with no ornaments on 
her person but the long curls of her bright hair, I still thought 
nothing on earth could look more beautiful. Richard Hart must 
have thought so too, for I saw his eyes beam with pleasure as they 
roved over her modestly clad person. It was the first real glance 
of affection that I had ever seen him bestow upon her, and I be- 
gan to think that after all he might prove vastly different from 
what I had feared. Mary’s face was flooded with the same holy 
joy that I had seen there on the night of my introduction to her 
lover. I speak of this now, for it was the last time, and will be 
the last time till the veil of death shuts out all earthly sorrow, that 
the same expression ever visited her face. ~~“ 

Rumor had not belied Miss Berlin—she was gorgeously beauti- 
ful. Ihave seen many beautiful women since, but not one that 
could in the least compare with her—so proudly regal, so magni- 
ficently stately, so grand and gorgeous, the rich blood mantling 
her olive cheeks, her great, gloriously brilliant eyes full of saucy 
light, while every movement of her graceful form was perfection’s 
self. I confess it, her wondrous beauty for a moment startled 
even me. Although Mr. Hart and herself met as strangers, it did 
not take me long to discover that at some period of their lives 
they had known each other, and had been more than friends. I 
saw the sudden pallor of his face as plainly as I saw the wildly 
passionate glare that for a moment changed her whole expression. 
Never had Mr. Hart seemed so devoted to Mary, and never had 
she enjoyed his attentions more thoroughly. I believe now that a 
desire to annoy the brilliant stranger was at the bottom of it all. 
It was late in the evening before Mr. Hart paid Miss Berlin the 
compliment of asking her to dance. I do not know what created 
my suspicion, but if my life had depended upon it, I could not 
have avoided watching them. At the end of the dance, I saw her 
place her hand upon his arm and draw him away from the com- 
pany towards the dressing-room. At the same time too I missed 


Mary. The dressing-rooms were a suit of three, leading from 
one to the other, and on this occasion they were all open to the 
visitors. It might have been five minutes, it seemed to me hours, 
before I rose and made my way to one of these rooms. There | 
found Mr. Hart and Miss Berlin as I expected. He was leaning 
upon the mantel-piece, with one hand hanging by his side. To 
that hand Miss Berlin was clinging with the passion of despair, 
She was on her knees, her wild eyes wet with tears, and her whole 
frame convulsed with agony and despair. I do not believe Mr, 
Hart knew the woman was kneeling at his feet. His own face 
was deathly pale, and his eyes were looking away as if wishing to 
shut out her presence. 

“Too late,’ I heard him say, ‘too late! If you could have 
made this concession months ago, all this agony would have been 
spared us.’ 

“You do not love me—you never loved me, or you would not 
be so cruel !’ 

“ Mr. Hart turned upon her O, such a look, so full or wretched, 
hopeless misery ! 

“«Not love you! Not love you! There is not a drop of blood 
in my heart that does not belong to you—not one! But I ama 
man, and my honor is at stake.’ . 

“Honor! What is honor to happiness! Think what it would 
be to live all your days with a woman you could not love! Do 
you think she will be deceived? Do you think she will not feel 
that your heart is not in your arms when her form fills them? I 
tell you I should go mad and die to lose you!’ 

“Mr. Hart bent over the drooping figure, raising it nearer and 
nearer till the proud head rested on his bosom. He turned the 
tear-wet face to his own, and in another minute lips had met which 
had been estranged so many months. With the echo of that kiss 
came a sob so deep, so low and painful, that you would have 
thought it the moan of one stricken with sudden pain. I sprang 
forward in time to catch my sister, who was falling forward from 
among the heavy curtains, where she had been concealed. She 
had heard it all then. No need to ask, it was written in words of 
agony upon her pale face. Only for a moment did she require 
my support. Then putting me away she walked straight up to 
Mr. Hart, who, to do him justice, I believe felt at that moment 
what it was to trifle away a life’s happiness. Miss Berlin would 
have left them together, but Mary laid her hand upon her arm and 
detained her. 

““*No,’ she said, and her voice was cold and calm as if no in- 
ward emotion disturbed her frame. ‘ Let us understand it all—I 
only wish to understand it. We wont talk much about it. It 
seems you ’—laying her hand on Mr. Hart’s arm,—‘ have made a 
mistake. You were to have married me, loving Miss Berlin. 
This was wrong, it was cruel. It could not have turned out well. 
It is much better as it is. We should both have been unhappy ; 
while now—’ 

“‘T saw she was failing again and went to her side. In another 
moment the rooms were deserted. I begged of Mr. Hart and 
Miss Berlin to leave. 

“* Take me home and let me die !’ said Mary, throwing herself 
into my arms. 

“I took her home—my poor broken flower—and for the next 
month she never left her bed. It was as we had surmised. Mr. 
Hart had been engaged to Miss Berlin, but from some cause the 
marriage had béen broken up. He had left New York to escape 
her, and I believe that until her presence brought back the old 
affection, he thought he loved your aunt Mary. They were mar- 
ried before the spring, and probably in their own happiness forgot 
the poor broken heart left so miserably alone. 

“ Life was never again life to Mary. From the utmost despon- 
dency she gradually settled into her present almost imbecile state. 
And now if you wish to know why she is so fond of Harry I’ll 
tell you—he is the son of Richard and Olive Hart.” 

“ Poor aunt! my poor old aunt! will I ever, ever again make 
fun of her! She is quite a heroine, isn’t she ?” 


+ > 


GREAT IDEAS AND SMALL DUTIES. 


A soul occupied with great ideas best forms small duties. 
The divinest views of life penetrate most clearly into the meanest 
emergencies. So far from petty principles being best proportioned 
to petty trials, a heavenly spirit taking up its abode with us can 
alone sustain well the daily toils, and tranquilly pass the humilia- 
tions of our condition. they in intellectual culture, the ripest 
knowledge is the best qualified to instruct the most complete igno- 
rance. So, the trivial services of social life are the best performed, 
and the lesser particles of domestic happiness are most skilfully 


erganized, by the deepest and fairest heart.—James Martineau. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


OCEAN MARTYE: or, Tae Honrer Spr or Viecrnta. This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 


THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tur Fortunes or a Souprer. A story of 
love aud the iow laticuaes. A charming tale ove of our old and favor- 
Ste muthors. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


RED HAND: or, Tae Caviser or rat Encuisu Caannet. A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell iy land. 
00 F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

ARKANSAS RANGER: or, raz Backwoopsmayx. A vivid 
story of ro und West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
coc LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tak Rep Cross ann tae Caxscent. 
Astory of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nau romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE TN BOY: or, Lirs on rut Wine. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and gan . A fice story of iife in its various phases and under some of 
its most :omantic incidents. By........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
Q>> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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ANNABEL LEE. 
A LIFE SKETCH. 


BY FLORA E. DREW. 


Annaset Lee sat in her elegantly furnished drawing-room 

toying with a note she held in her hand. A tender, mellow light 
dwelt in her magnificent dark eyes, and a dreamy smile softened 
her brilliant face as she glanced at the dainty,billet she held. A 
little of pride mingled with her smile too—for what woman can 
listen unmoved to the tale of a lover ?—a little of pride that she 
should attract the attention of such a talented man as Louis 
Huntley, he whom all the belles of the city had tried in vain to 
bring to their feet ; and she cast an admiring glance at the beauti- 
ful face reflected in the opposite mirror. 

Yes, he loved her, he had told her so in that very note ; he had 
asked her to be his wife, and he was coming that afternoon to re- 
ceive her answer. The tender light deepened in her eyes and the 
soft smile grew still softer as she thought of him ; he was so 
handsome, so intellectual, so noble; and she blushed unconstious- 
ly as she thought how dear he was to her, how much more she 
prized one glance of his deep, expressive eye, one simple word 
spoken in his own sweet voice, than all the attentions and protes- 
tations of the rest of her host of admirers. How immeasurably 
superior he was to them all, and how odious Mr. Creverton seemed 
by the contrast—Mr. Creverton, whom her mother wished her to 
marry. But then, Mr. Creverton had money, plenty of it, and 
Louis, though a poet and a genius, was undeniably poor. Yes, 
he had said so in his note; but he had told her if she would only 
be his he would struggle the harder to win the smiles of fortune, 
and with such an inducement to exertion he must succeed. Could 
she consent, he asked, to trust herself to him, to leave for his sake 
the beautiful home in which she had been reared, where all the 
luxuries of life had been showered upon her, and share with him 
an humble lot, receiving in return for that she sacrificed only the 
wealth of his own boundless love. 

The dreamy smile fled her face as she thought of this, and the 
tender light faded from her eyes. With her fastidious tastes, her 
intense love of the beautiful, her habitual disregard of trifles, how 
could she reconcile herself to the privations and petty trials of 
poverty, or endure the sncers of her fashionable acquaintances at 
love in a cottage! O, she could not, it was useless to think of it. 
Be a poor man’s bride—never! And Annabel drew up her proud 
form with her haughtiest air. But could she renounce Louis, 
around whom the tendrils of her soul seemed entwined with a 
life-grasp, could she give him up, him, her idol, and marry Mr. 
Creverton, as her mother desired! Annabel repelled the thought. 
But then he was wealthy; he could maiptain her in the style to 
which she had always been accustomed she would be surrounded 
by the elegancies which had become necessaries to her fastidious 
eye ; but then the odious incumbrance, Creverton, how could she 
renounce Louis for him! Ah, well might cheek blanch and lip 
quiver, for a terrible struggle began in her bosom; ambition and 
love fought for the mastery, the prejudices and tastes of education 
on one side, and on the other only the one thought of the exquisite 
happiness she might enjoy as Louis’s wife. 

But at last the dreamy light faded entirely from the beautiful 
eyes, and the mouth assumed a cold, stern expression, such an 
expression as it had never worn before. Ambition had conquered, 
and with an iron will she crushed back the yearning tenderness 
which would rise in her heart; and cold as the marble statue, of 
which her elegant form was a living type, she descended to the 
drawing-room to give Louis Huntley his answer. He stood in the 
embrasure of the deep bay window, so absorbed in thought as not 
to heed her entrance ; but as she advanced towards him he turned, 
and with a beautiful smile breaking over his pale face, he sprang 
forward and clasped her hand, saying, in a low, tender tone which 
made her whole being thrill : 

“ Annabel, dear Annabel!’ But his eager glance met no re- 
sponse in the marble face before him, and the passive hand lay 
like ice in his grasp. 

Could it be, he thought, she did not love him, that he had de- 
ceived himself all this time! No, he had seen her eye light up 
and her cheek glow at his approach, he had seen her turn away 
from the gay crowd which surrounded her for a quict walk with 
him, he had looked in her eyes when he talked of fame, and had 
read her sympathy there, and in his presence she had ever taid 
aside the brilliant belle for the true, tender-hearted woman. She 
loved him, yes, he knew it, and in tender, thiilling words he told 
her how dear she was to him, and asked her to be his wife. _Dhe 
struggle recommenced in Annabel’s bosom, and her great love 
had well nigh conquered her pride, as half-fainting she sank on 
his bosom. For one brief moment she rested there, clasped close 
to his heart in a tight embrace; and then her consciousness re- 
turned, and stifling with a relentless will her passionate longing 
to rest there, rest there forev€r, she withdrew herself from his arms, 
and regaining her composure, in cold and guarded terms dismissed 
the only man she had ever loved. Louis forgot his pride, forgot 
everything but that Annabel rejected him, and pleaded with her as 
only a lover can plead to give him hope, only to give him hope 
and he would wait and toil years for her. But all in vain ; she 
remained immovable, and at last, stang by her coldness, despair. 
ing, without a word of farewell, he left her. 

Then her forced composure gave way, and going to her dress- 
ing-room, she locked the door, and yielded to the storm of emo- 
tion which filled her bosom. Ah, if Louis Huntley could have 
seen her then he would have pitied her in spite of the bitterness 
with which he thought of her, for traly she suffered as only wo- 
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man with her passionate yearning for love can suffer. wa 
groans of anguish she called upon him to come back to her—to 
come back and take her in his arms once more as he had held her 
that fatal afternoon. But alas! he was beyond the reach of her 
voice, he could not hear her, and she -must suffer in silence the 
fruits of her folly. O, she could not, she shuddered to think of it, 
spend her life in such terrible anguish; no, rather would she 
choose the meanest lot, could Louis but share it with her! Ah! 
if she had only listened to him then. But it was not even now 
too late to recall him ; she would write to him ; he would come, 
she knew. And she sprang from her couch and commenced 
writing, when a rap at her door startled her, and hastily conceal- 
ing the half-finished note, she opened it and admitted her mother. 

“ Annabel,” said Mrs. Lee, “ was at. Huntley here this after- 
noon ? qa”? 

“ Yes,” was the reply, given with a vague dread at her heart; 
for the haughty belle stood somewhat in awe of her still haughtier 
mother. 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Lee, “he did not presuriie to introduce 
the subject of marriage ?”’ 

In a low tone, Annabel replied that he did. 

“And pray; miss, what was your answer 4’ asked her mother, a 
scornful smilé wreathing her lips... “8 © 

For a moment Annabel hesitated. Should she tell her mother 
the truth, and thus destroy all hopés of regaining Louis, or evade 
the question, as she could easily do? But it was for only a mo- 
ment. Glancing at her mother, whose lips still wore the mocking 
smile, her new resolve died in her bosom, and drawing up her 
proud form with her haughtiest air, she replied : 

“T rejected him, madam.” 

A gleam of exultation flashed frem Mrs. Lee’s cold orbs, and 
embracing her daughter, she said : 

“TI congratulate you, Annabel, on having subdued the passion 
which I know you cherished for him. He could never have main- 
tained you in the style to which you have been accustomed, and 
you know your father’s affairs are at present too much embar- 
rassed to permit of his giving you a handsome dowry. But this 
will not be required by Mr. Creverton, as he states in this letter, 
which your father has just received from him, and in which he 
asks for your hand.” 

Annabel took the letter her mother offered her, and with a bit- 
ter pang that Louis could not have been the millionaire, perused 
it, thinking with a curling lip how different it was from another 
she had recetved that day; then returning it to her mother, in 
response to her eager glance, in a clear, firm voice, she replied, 
simply, “ Yes.” 

The delighted Mrs. Lee again embraced her daughter, and des- 
canted with enthusiasm upon the position she would take as Mrs. 
Creverton. She would be the leader of the ton. What magnifi- 
cent diamonds she would have! The rest of her set would be 
dying with envy. How absurd in that low creature to suppowe—. 
But here a look from Annabel stopped her ; there was something 
in it Mrs. Lee could not fathom, and thinking that now her point 
was gained it might be best to leave her to herself for a while, she 
retired from the room. 

A second time was Annabel Lee left alone with her own heart. 
But now the deed was irrevocably done; she had pledged her 
word to marry Mr, Creverton, and now she would not retract. 
With an iron will she buried her love deep in her heart, never to 
see the sunlight again ; and collecting the various trifles and few 
short billets Louis had sent her, calmly destroyed them all; then, 
dismissing all thoughts of him from her mind, she sought to nerve 
herself to meet her future husband. 

When Annabel Lee entered the drawing-room that evening not 
a trace of the trial which she had undergone remained upon her 
countenance. Calm, sclf-possessed, and radiantly beautiful, she 
treated Mr. Creverton with a graceful cordiality which enchanted 
him, and entirely satisfied her mother, who well knowing her real 
feelings, narrowly watched her behaviour to him. But most de- 
ceived was Mr. Creverton himself. Though deeply in love with 
his beautiful fiancee, he would never have desired nor even per- 
mitted the sacrifice she was making ; but never dreaming but that 
as her mother had assured him she réturned his affection, he wor- 
shipped her with all the ardor of & heart still untouched by age. 
And Annabel, always brilliant and calm and cold, graciously en- 
dured the lover-like attentions which were disgusting to her, re- 
lentlessly steeling her heart against all thoughts of him whose 
lightest word would make her heart _ for joy and her blood 
leap in her veins. 

And thus the months passed. Mr. Graverten sought an early 
marriage, and Annabel could urge no reasonable objection, as in- 
deed she had none, for her life could not be more irksome to her 
than at present, and she must be married sometime. So an early 
day was named, and in the bustle incident to the preparations for 
the wedding, she drowned the remorse which would prey upon her 
mind, and at last, when the fatal day arrived, Annabel Lee stood 
by her husband’s side, the flashing of the diamonds in her dark 
locks rivalled by the brilliant gleams of her glorious eyes, and 
with queenly grace received the congratulations of her friends. 


There was mourning and sorrow at Glendale. The young and 
beautiful mistress of the mansion lay stiff and cold in her shroud, 
and the sweet countenance lately beaming with love and gentle- 
ness wore the aspen hue of death. For one short year a bride, she 
had won the love of all around her, and all sincerely mourned her 
loss. But, more than all, mourned the bereaved husband, Louis 
Huntley. It was a terrible blow to him, for he loved her tenderly, 
not as he had loved the proud Annabel, with adoration and mad 
idolatry ; his little Lily could never be to him as she had been, but 
her sweet, winning ways had been very dear to him, and he had 


loved her as a rare, fragile blossom which was given him to guard * 
and cherish. Never was there a sincerer mourner than Louis 
Huntley as he stood by the grave of his Lily and heard the sounds 
of the sods as they fell upon her coffin. With an almost broken 
heart he returned to his lonely dwelling, where every flower, every 
book, every article of furniture, reminded him of his lost darling. 
He could not bear it, he could not stay there, he would go out into 
the world again and try to drown his grief in its bustle and gay- 
ety. So the elegant mansion was closed, and Louis departed for 
the metropolis, seeking the fashionable society which after his 
rejection by Annabel he had renounced with disgust. He had 
always been a favorite, and now his old friends flocked to see him ; 
and now that the world honored him as one of those to whom the 
rare gift of genius is given, he soon became the lion of the fash- 
ionable circles. 

Months passed, and Louis was still immersed in the whirl of 
fashionable life. He was wealthy now, and manceuvering mamas 
sought to obtain him for their daughters ; but in vain—his heart 
was buried in the grave of his Lily, he thought. Annabel he had 
never met. He had heard of her often since her marriage, and 
always as the gayest of the gay, and now it seemed strange to 
him that he should sce nothigg of her; not that.he eared, O, no! 
but it was a little singular he never met her ; and then his thoughts 
wandered to how she looked, and he wondered if she was beauti- 
ful as ever. Then came memories of the olden time, when he 
had sat by her side and looking into her glorious eyes had told her 
of the bright hopes of the future. Ah, those were pleasant mem- 
ories, if one might judge from the expression of his fine face as he 
sat perfectly absorbed in his thoughts. He was ensconced in an 
alcove shaded by heavy drapery and concealed from the view of 
the gay crowd which filled the magnificent salon of Mrs. B., one 
of the leaders of the ton. A long time he sat there musing on 
scenes long past, when voices near startled him from his reverie. 

“So Annabel Creverton has left her retirement,” said one. “I 
see her here this evening.” 

“Yes,” responded the other; “you know her year of mourn- 
ing is up, and now she is going into society again. As brilliant 
ever, is She not 

“Brilliant! I believe you,” rejoined the first, “ brilliant as an 
icicle and as cold. I do not understand her since her marriage— 
she is grown so sarcastic and bitter, even to me. Proud she al- 
ways was, but never distant or ill-natured. But now, if it were 
not so absurd in Annabel, I should say she had been disappoint- 
ed, or something of that kind.” 

“ Yes, if it were any one else,” rejoined the other, “it might 
be so; but in Annabel, in a Lee, O, no, impossible!” And here 
the speakers moved away, and their voices became inandible. 

Louis Huntley was in a maze. Annabel’s husband dead ; An- 
nabel a widow, and grown so cold and hard; then she had loved 
him, she had sacrificed herself to her ambition, and she had pun- 
ished herself in doing it as much as she had him, and she suffered 
now. Louis pictured her with a crushed and bleeding heart, 
drowning in the trivial pursuits and amusements of fashionable 
life all thoughts of the nobler station for which her talents fitted 
her, and which but for her own folly she might have filled. Ho 
pitied her, he could not help it, and in his pity for her he forgot 
that he had thought her heartless, had despised her as a coqnetté, 
a mere frivolous votary of fashion; and then his mighty love 
arose anew in his heart, and with a new-born hope in his bosom 
he arose and sought his hostess. Approaching her, he begged 
an introduction to her guest, Mrs. Creverton; and she, entirely 
unaware that he had ever known her, and supposing him attracted 
by her beauty, readily complied. After some minutes’ search, 
they found Annabel in the midst of a circle of friends as brilliant 
and as radiantly beautiful as ever. 

“ Mrs. Creverton—Mr. Huntley.” 

There was a quick bound of Annabel’s heart as she heard his 
name, and as looking up she met the never-forgotten glance of 
his dark eyes ; but that was all, the bright color in her cheek was 
not a shade deeper, and the lip which spoke the common-place 
words of greeting quivered not. With her wonderful self-con- 
trol she stifled all signs of emotion, and conversed with him pre- 
cisely as she would have done with any stranger. But he was 
ill at ease, and she saw it, and using her utmost art, she dis- 
missed the group around her, and accepting the arm he offered 
her, allowed him to lead her to the unoccupied library where they 
were free from all observation. Then, seated beside her as ho 
had used to sit, with her hand clasped in his, he told her how he 
loved.her, and asked her to be his—his only, and forever. Half 
fainting with excess of joy, she murmured her assent, and he 
drew her unresistingly to his bosom. But this time she withdrew 
not her form from his embrace, but resting her head on -his 
broad breast, gave herself up to the uniioyed bliss of the mo- 
ment, breathing, too, a soft, sad confession that made her only 
dearer still. 

There was nothing to prevent their marriage now; and Mrs. 
Lee, now that Louis was wealthy and distinguished, was rejoiced 
to greet him as a son-in-law, greatly congratulating herself on the 
two splendid matches her daughter had made, little caring how 
near she came to wrecking the happiness of two loving hearts. 
And so a second time Annabel Lee stood in her bridal robes, but 
this time by the side of one whom to love was life, and whom to 
honor and obey was joy. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BaLLovu’s Doui.arn MonTuty 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number containa one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral departinent, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each uumber, being alo 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

on person soting us the names of five sulscribers with $6, shall have the 
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ST. VINCENT ASYLUM. 
We lay before our readers, 
on this page, a view of the 
new and commodious edifice 
just erected on Camden Street, 
at the corner of Shawmut 
Avenue, for the St. Vincent 
han Asylum. This insti- 
tution was established in this 
city in 1832, under the direc- 
tion of the late Bishop Fen- 
wick, by three Sisters of Char- 
ity from St. Joseph’s, the 
parent institution, which has 
existed for years in Em- 
metsburg, Maryland, and 
from which have ng most 
of the kindred institutions 
throughout the country. Of 
the three Sisters who came to 
Boston in 1832, two = = 
engaged in their work of char- 
ity, one of them, Sister Ann 
Alexis Shorb, being now, as 
originally, the lady superior. 
tee 
no longer living,, rst 
opened a free = for indi- 
in Hamilton 
, and after a few years 
removed to Atkinson Street, 
from thence to the estate at 
the corner of High and Pearl 
Streets, known as the Harris 
estate, enlarging their sphere 
of operations, so as to pro- 
vide a home, as well as the 
advantages of education, for 
such as were in need of do- 
mestic care and shelter. Feel- 
ing the want of ample ac- 
commodations, the Sisters be- 
gen to hold occasional fairs, 
first being held in Concert 
Hall, with the hope of obtain- 
ing a sufficient amount to 
enable them to purchase such 
a building as they required. 
Their efforts in this direction 
were very successful, and in 
due time they procured the 
estate on P Street, 
which they have occupied for 
twelve But even this 
establishment soon proved insufficient for their sm ot and they 
continued to hold fairs from time to time, looking forward to the 
erection of a building of their own, which should forever satisfy 
all the necessities of the institution. In 1843, a legislative act of 
incorporation was granted, with a capital of $50,000 ; under this 
act, the present building was projected, and about a year ago 
started upon. It is now completed, and —- by ten Sisters 
of Charity, and one hundred and twenty children. The last leg- 
islatare granted an, increase of capigal of $150,000, making the 
entire capital $200,000. The corporation consists of five direc- 
tors, appointed by the Rt. Rev Bishop, for life, or during good 
behaviour. Those at present holding office are Messrs. Edwin A. 


Palmer, secretary ; George F. Emery, treasurer ; Nathaniel Wade, 
John Boman and Hugh O'Brien. e new structure aprears to 
be in all particulars suited to its Internally, every ad- 
vantage of convenience and comfort been provided. Exter- 


nally, it is of imposing proportions, and is a public ornament. It | 


il 


NEW ST. VINCENT ORPHAN ASYLUM, BOSTON 


is, in fact, an establishment where the noble aims of the institu- 
tion can be fully and perfectly carried out. It is built of brick, 
with a base of freestone, in the most massive and substantial man- 
ner. The walls, from the foundation up to the second story, are 
24 inches thick, and thence 20 inches thick to the roof. The 
front, on Camden Street, is 164 feet four inches in length. Its 
depth is 45 feet. The lot of land on which it is located measures 
264 feet by 158 feet—about an acre. The front part of the lot is 
enclosed. by a handsome iron fence. The main building stands 
back 20 feet from the street, but the tower, which is used for the 
main entrance and stairways, and which is 20 feet square, and 136 
feet high, projects to the sidewalk. The building is four stories 
high, with attic and basement. At the rear are three tiers of ver- 
andahs, eleven feet deep, and extending the entire length of the 
edifice. Its entire cost will be about $90,000. On the basement 
floor are spacious and well lighted rooms for washing, ironing, and 
storing of clothes, four large furnaces by which the building is 


A lreated throughout, and the 
bakery, with store room for 
are the kitchen an 

of abundant size 
venience, the dining-room for 
the children, arranged with 
rows of long tables, the 
arate dining-room for the Sis- 
ters, the bathing-room, in the 
centre of which is a large 
deep basin, capacious enough 
for the little ones to swim if 
they choose, and around the 
sides of which are the wash- 
stands, so arranged that each 
child may be supplied with 
constantly fresh water, with- 
out the possibility of one child 
using the water that has been 
used by another, and the play- 
room, about forty-five feet 
square. The second story is 
occupied by the chapel and 
the vestries ; the infirmary, so 
arranged that it can be opened 
and made to form a part of 
the chapel; the reception- 
room for visitors; private 
rooms for the Sisters, and one 
of the school rooms, 45 feet 
square. The verandah of 
this floor is connected with 
the infirmary, so that conva- 
lescent patients may enjoy the 
advantages of fresh air. On 
the third story are two school 
rooms, of the same size, and 
a number of small apartments 
for the accommodation of the 
Sisters. The fourth story 
and the attic are wholly oc- 
cupied by the dormitories, in 
which all possible provision 
= is made for the children’s 
—=—— comfort. The means of ven- 
tilation throughout the build- 
ing are abundant, with twelve 
passages for the admission 
and circulation of fresh air 
on each floor. Every room 
is lighted with gas. The land 
surrounding the building is 
tastefully laid out with flower 
gardens at each end, and a play ground in the rear. There is 
ample accommodation for six hundred children. It is not intend- 
ed for the benefit of female destitute children of this city only ; 
on the contrary, its charity will embrace all who are really or- 
phans, as far as its limits and means will allow, of the entire 
diocese of Boston. The following is a list of the persons direct- 


‘ly engaged in the construction and fitting up of the establish- 


ment :—C. J. F. Bryant, architect ; James Devine, master builder ; 
Murphy & Bulger, master carpenters ; Robert Semple, painter ; 
Madden & Hickey, plumbers ; W. E. Nowlan, gas-fitter. 

marble work was furnished by Alexander Garvey; the kitchen 
range by W. & W. K. White; the furnaces are from Chilson’s 
establishment; iron work by James Buchannan; plastering by 
Peter McCann; Venetian blinds in the tower and verandah by 
J. W. Fowle & Co. The freestone work was executed by John 
Foote. The whole building is elegant in its ap ce, and is a 
valuable addition to the many benevolent institutions of our city. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN IRELAND.—BLARNEY CASTLE. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Liat, Detroit.—Orlando Tompkins’s Flower Lotion can be sent you by ex- 
press. No agent in we city. Address Orlando Tompkins, Boston, Mass. 

Novice.—The large ed urray’s Grammar.—There is no such word. 

H., Savannah .—Dr. stands very bigh as an oculist. 

Musician, Rockland.—We know of no work which can give the required in- 
formation. We think the cornet differs from the post-horn in its valves. 

Horseman, Cleveland, Ohio —The date at which spurs were invented is un- 
known. The ancient Greeks were acquainted wit the use of the spur, and 
had coverings for their legs similar to modern boots; indeed, the leathern 
boot, with the top turned down, ap i on one of the young horsemen 
“among the Elgin marbles. That the Romans had spurs, at least as early 
as the Augustan era, is proved by the testimony of several of their writers. 

8. Boston.—The first large ship of war built in England was in the reign of 
Henry VII. She was named the ‘‘ Great Henry,” and cost £14.000. 

E. A. B., Flushing, L. I.—Rice paper is not made from the grain of that name 
— t is cut from the stem of a species of rush growing the magahes of 


8. C.—While her voice donna makes a fortune a year. 
used to receive $50,000 a for her performances in London and Paris. 

Tea-Dainxer.—The finest b nerd Pekoe tea consists of the spring buds as they 
begin to expand. Bohea, called large tea by the Chinese, ame the size of 
its leaves, is the lowest description of tea, as it is made from the leaves 

which are sllowed to remain on the shrub until they are full wn and 
coarse. It ir a general rule that all tea is fine in proportion to the tender- 
ness and immaturity of its leaves. 

Sergeant 8.—In the reign of Henry VIII. white was the prevailing English 
uniform. Under Elizabeth. dark green or russet distinguished the 
while scarlet cloaks were worn by the cavalry.—The first standing arm. 
England was established by Oliver Cromwell. 

MAaNaGer.—Malibran was engaged, in 1829, at the London opera, at seventy- 
five guineas a night, with a benefit. 

M. C.. Dorchester, Mass.—Lieut. Waghorn died in January, 1850. This gal- 
lant pioneer of the overland route to India, charged with important govern- 
ment despatches, left England for Suez in December, 1840, and, not finding 
the steamer which was to convey him thence to India, he sailed in an open 
boat, without chart or compass, 628 miles down the Ked Sea, to Juddah, in 
six days and a half. 

Constructor.—For 750 years, London Bridge was the only one over the river 

ames. 

Mrs. L. M., Manchester, Mass.—The Koh-i-noor diamond was found in the 
mines of Golconda. in 1550, and from that time, till it became an English 
trophy, has passed in the train of conquest as the emblem of dominion 
= Golconda to Delhi, Delhi to Mushed, Mushed to Cabul, and Cabul to 

ore 


“Tue Demon or tHe Heart !”—This is the title of the new 
novelette which will be commenced in the next number of “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial.” A most remarkable and absorbing story, by 
Henprik Conscience. The plot is singularly complicated and 
vivid, and the moral one to commend itself to every heart. Our 
readers will find it intensely interesting, and exceedingly well 
written. 


» 


Maaic Sopa Fountarn.—Frederick Brown, at the corner of 
Washington and State Streets, draws a dozen different syrups 
from the same pipe of his soda fountain, phe feat tirst-exhibited by 
Anderson, as the acme of natural magic. The flavor of each 
syrup is pure and unadulterated. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


«+. The National Lancers, on the occasion of their 21st anni- 
versary, made, as usual, a splendid appearance in our streets. 
. The Collins steamship line have now $346,500 for trans- 
porting the mails between the cities of New York and Liverpool. 
«++. John Heart, Esq. has retired from the editorship of the 
Charleston Mercury, with which he has been connected 11 years. 
. The Indians in Oregon have again put on the war-paint, 
and are murdering and plundering the white inhabitants. 
-++. The ostentatious man is a fool, who lights the outside of 
his house brilliantly, but sits in darkness within. 
. Mr. Pilgrim has secured Miss Maggie Mitchell, Mr. F. S. 
Chanfrau and Mr. Collins as stars at our National Theatre. 
++» The first railway in Algeria was commenced, lately, the 
employees on the road being convicts sentenced to labor. 
+++» At Acton, England, lately, a Mrs. Fussell, nearly eighty 
years of age, unexpectedly cut an entire new set of teeth. 
--. Asplendid railway carriage for the pope’s use has been 
built in France, costing 100,000 francs. 
-++. Mr. Vandenhoff, senior, has decided to take his final fare- 
well of the English stage in the month of October next. 
-+++ Mrs. Sinclair (formerly Mrs. Forrest) and Mr. Sedley 
(son of W. H. Smith) have been playing at Liverpool. 
. The robberies committed at the last jEpeom races, Eng. 
land, were unparalleled>~ One squad 
. There is an effort making i in ateelivemhons ale: 
cond, ‘Christian missionaries to the Chinese empire. 
.... A lady in Paris, lately, pounded her waiting-maid with a 
drawing-room pistol, and had to pay 700 francs for the fun. 
«+++ The corporation of New York has taken forcible posses- 
sion of the Crystal Palace. We'll see if they can keep it. 
... Rudio, the confederate of Orsini and Pierri, has been sent 
to Cayenne. He would have preferred the guillotine. 
+++» Marshal Pelissier, Duke de Malakoff, has adopted the 
Duke of Wellington’s motto— Virtutis Fortuna Comes. 
-++. It is intended to construct a pier at Holyhead harbor, so 
that the American mail steamers can come alongside. 
-++» Am extensive gang of river pirates and robbers were re- 
cently arrested near Prairie du Chien, by a vigilance committee. 
++. The “ William and Ann,” the ship which conveyed Gen. 
Wolfe to Quebec, was lately lost in the Mediterranean. 
-++. Swords, valued at a hundred guineas each, are to be given 
by the city of London to Sir Colin Campbell and Sir J. Outram. 


. The cost of a thirteen-inch shell is twelve dollars, fifty |” 


cents. You can’t fire many of them without “ shelling out.” 


| 3026 pounds. 


CAPERS. i 

The queer-looking little pickles which we eat with our boiled 
mutton, under the name of caper-sauce, is an unfolded blossom 
plucked from its parent stem in its first infancy, while only a day 
old. The caper-plant is a native of the warmer regions in the 
south of France, and is cultivated extensively in the yeighborhood 
of Toulon, on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is very tender, 
being less rugged even than the olive, pomegranate or fig, amd is 
killed to the roots every winter, notwithstanding the comparative 
mildness of that season in the locality where the plant grows. But 
the plant shoots up afresh from the root, in the spring. It does 
not require a rich soil, and will even grow among rocks, and in 
the crevices of walls. The cultivators set it out in intervals of 
about eight feet, and for greater security in winter, the roots are 
covered with low mounds of earth, about a foot in height. A little 
ploughing or hoeing in the spring, is all the labor that is necessary. 
The new plant springs up to a goodly height and throws out 
creeping branches, which extend about three feet from the centre. 
The fruit forms upon the stem as that extends itself, and must be 
gathered every day. In this way it continues to produce fruit 
from the latter part of June until the middle of October. The 
picking is dqge.by women, and one mygather about twelve 
pounds a day,/On an average, 
in a season, which are worth on the spot about twelve and a half 
cents per pound. An acre of land will sustain six hundred and 
eighty plants, according to the usual method of cultivation, the 
the produce of which will amount to one. hundred and seventy 
dollars. As the cost of female labor for picking is very low, the 
results of the crop must be quite valuable to the caper farmers. 
The roots will last for a man’s lifetime, or longer, without any 
necessity for renewing, if the precaufJon above spoken of, to guard 
against the cold of winter, is observed. The process of pickling 
is very simple, the young buds being mefly immersed in salt and 
water, and packed in glass bottles, for the purposes of commerce. 
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BOSTON CUSTOM HOUSE. 

About the middle of last month, R. S. 8. Andros, Esq., Deputy 
Collector, resigned his office at the Custom House, having been 
elected to the presidency of the Alliagee Insurance Company, of 
this city, vacated by the recent death of Major Joel Scott. Mr. 
Andros has been for many years in the Custom-House, in various 
honorable positions, and had held the deputy collectorship for five 
years, having received his appointment to this office from General 
Peaslee. The remarkable ability, clear judgment, untiring indus- 
try and the unfailing good temper he exhibited as a public officer, 
will sustain him triumphantly in his new relations with the mer- 
cantile commuhity. The officers of all departments of the Cus- 
tom House took an affectionate farewell of Mr. Andros on the day 
of his retirement, and presented him with a very valuable chrono- 
meter watch as a token of their regard. The post vacated .byMr, 
Andros has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Bradford L. 
Wales, of Randolph, a gentleman of distinction in political life, of 
recognized ability, and well fitted to discharge the arduous duties 
of the office. We wish him the same success which attended the 
administration of his predecessor. 


Tae Bowlegs,”’ the famous Flori- 
da Indian, has a marriageable daughter—Miss Elizabeth Bowlegs. 
The copper-colored “ parient”’ offers Miss Bowlegs and ten thon- 
sand dollars to any likely young white fellow who is in sufficient 
need to embrace the bride and the offer. By the way, we must 
protest against the newspaper flippancy which speaks of Mr. Bow- 
legs as “‘ Billy.” Who thinks of saying “ Billy Shakspeare?” A 
gentleman with a daughter worth ten thousand dollars, is entitled 
to some courtesy, even if he be a “big drunk.” 


Firz-Grerene Hatiecx.—This glorious poet, whose Marco 
Botzaris ” will live as long as the language in which it is written, 
resides in a pleasant village in Connectient. Though sixty-three 
years of age, “ Time has done his ope gently” on him, and 
when in New York, which he visits freq y, he is as gay, sparh- 
ling and debonnair as when he used to write the “ Crokers ” for the 
N. Y. Evening Post. Long may he live to wear the laurels he 
has won! 


Monstrous Steer.—Mr. Elnathan Haxton, of Beekmanville, 
Duchess County, N. Y., is fattening a. which now. weighs 
girth is nine feet jength ten feet, 
and height six We suppose Mr. 
Falstaff himself, for according to Dr. Johnson— 

“ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 

A Lapy at THE Winpow.—Postmaster Fowler, of New York, 
has appointed a female clerk to the window where the ladies apply 
for their letters. The Providence Journal says: “ The stupid man ! 
He should station her at the gentlemén’s window, and appoint a 
handsome young man at the ladies’ window.” 

Tue Weexty Noverette.—This charming novelty is for 
salé at all of the periodical depots, illustrated, and full of choice 
reading, for fuur cents per copy. Every four numbers forms a 
complete illustrated novel. 


» 


Racnet’s Retatives.—The wretched, mercenary relatives of 
Rachel, after selling off every rag of her “ole clo’ ” in Paris, are 
now quarrelling about the division of the spoils. 


Avex. Dumas.—Dumas is compared to a quack medicine, since 
he is of no account unless he is all the time before the public. 


SCENE IN HYDE PARK, LONDON. 

The locality of the animated picture that occupies our last page 
is Rotten Row, Hyde Park, the most fashionable drive in the 
great city of London, and one that has enjoyed its pre-eminence 
as such for a great number of years. In one of his witty epi- 
logues Sheridan describes Rotten Row, and the dandy, — 
along on his blooded nag, 

‘ While his left heel, insidiously aside. 

. Provokes the caper which he seems to chide.” 

The scene depicted by the artist is one of daily occurrence, and 
the spectacle presented by so many thorough-bred men, women 
and horses, is one of the most interesting that the stranger in 
London can contemplate. Here is a coronetted carriage full of 
aristocratic beauties—and what fascinating creatures English 
women are!—returning the salutes of their equestrian acquaint- 
ance, male and female. Here are peers and peeresses of the realm, 
ladies and gentlemen, boys on their ponies, liveried servants 
mounted on splendid horses, and crowded together beneath the 
immemorial trees, making up a body of as fine-looking specimens 
of the human race as the world can present. The parks of Lon- 
don are the gems of the metropolis, and Hyde Park, in particular, 
is the world over, in the panel of fashion, 


; PRIVATE OPERATICS. 

of late private theatricals have been quite fashionable in Bos- 
ton and New York, in both of which places pieces have been per- 
formed with an ability, and-with an elegance of mounting, that 
would not discredit professional estublishments. But New York 
is far ahead of us in one particular. Dr. Thomas Ward recently 
produced an opera, written by himself, in his own elegant and 
hospitable mansion, University Place. “Flora: or, The Gipsey’s 
Frolic” (the name of the piece) was given in fine style by an ama- 
teur company gleaned from among the best vocalists in private 
society. ‘Two exquisite tenors and two fine sopranos equalled 
many 4 professional adept ; the choruses were spirited and admi- 
rably sung; the acting was graceful and clever; amd a succession 
of songs—martial, amorous, convivial, sentimental and comic— 
were united by a thread of natural dialogue. Some of the solos 
and duets were charming, and vociferously encored, and the con- 
cerfed pieces went off most effectively. Among the ladies who 
contributed greatly to the pleasure of the evening, was a daughter 
of S. G. Goodrich. Dr. Ward was the author of both the libretto 
and the music. 


ue Prince or Waxes anp Castis.—On page 
28 we publish a pretty sketch, representing the Prince ef Wales 
on his recent visit to Blarney Castle Island. The young prince 
is the nearest figure in the jaunting car, and the famons castle 
crowns the summit beyond. The castle is near Cork, and in a 
ruinous condition, but is an-dmteresting memento of feudal times. 
In it is the famous “ Blarney Stone,” a rock which, whoso kisses, 
becomes gifted with marvellous powers of persuasive flattery. 
The salutation can only be accomplished with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and the young scion of nobility did not go through the 
operation. Within the castle domain there are other curiosities 
and features—such as the ‘‘ Witches’ Cave,” a romantic spot, and 
a beautiful lake. Much of the scenery of Ireland is exquisitely 
picturesque. 


S1enor Paranti.—This gentleman, so well-known and esteem- 
ed in this city, is now reposing from his professional labors of the 
past season in the country, no man having a keener relish for rural 
enjoyments. Mr. Papanti originally came to this country, we be- 
lieve, as a professional musician, but was induced by the solicita- 
tion of friends to teach dancing, an art in which he was highly ac- 
complished. Since then his school in this city has become an in- 
stitution, and probably more pupils have graduated thence than 
from any other establishment. Mr. Papanti is an exemplar of ele- 
gant manners, and a living proof of the healthiness of the beautiful 
art he teaches. Years roll over his head, but he is as young, as 
graceful and elastic, as when we first knew him, “long time ago.” 


> 


ALMost THE Last CHance!—We have only a few complete 
sets of the Pictorial bound from the commencement. The whole. 
form fourteen elegant volumes bound im full gilt, strong and uni- 
form, with illumined title-pages and indexes, and containing over 
twelve thousand current the times, of 
a ms, all over 

These james never wa ze-printed, and are 
already entirely out of the market. No public or private library 
should: be without a set. They will be forwarded iw express, 
carefally packed, on the receipt of om. 


Our rEpucep Terms —Ghow your neighbors how cheap they 
can obtain by clubbing together and send- 
ing us twelve names with the money. Each subscriber will thas 
obtain the paper at about $1 67 a year !—besides which, the person 
who sends the club gets a gratis copy for the same length of time. 


A Pogr’s Davoutrer.—Mrs. Ellen Key Blunt, widow of the 
late Col. Blunt, U. 8. A., and daughter of F. 8. Key, Esq., who 
wrote the “Star Spangled Banner,” has been giving readings 
from the American Poets, in New York. 


“Notnixe to Wear.”—Mr. Butler, author of “ Nothing to 
Wear,” delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Yale College, at 
the commencement. 


Five Cents rer Cory.—The price of this paper is now but 
Jive cents per single copy everywhere. 


COPIES, ORO FOBT. OOO 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club),......... 2000 ‘ 
*,* One copy of Batiov’s Picroriat, and one copy of Taz FLag OF OUR 
Usron, taken together, $3 50 per annum. “. 
| 
a 
| 


BALLOUS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
STAR OF THE BRIDAL 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


The star of the bridal has gone to her bower— ° 
She fled from the dancers in music’s gay hour; 
And where the moon o‘er the garden is shining, 
Like a pale statue the maid is reclining ; 
Soft through the starlight the fountain is calling, 

- O'er her white fingers wild tears are falling. 
Star of the Bridal, why art thou here. 
While the wind mid the willows sigheth so drear? 
Yonder the lamps send a rare golden lustre 
Through the laburnum’s luxuriant cluster; 
There for thy presence fond lovers yearn— 
To the hall and the revel, I pray thee, return! 
Light as a cloud is thy robe fleecy, fair ; 
Rubies and emeralds loop thy dark hair, 
Circle thine arms, and gleam out on thy z)ne— 
Why art thou here in the darkness alone? 
Alas. thou Hast stood when thy spirit was sad, one 
To-day in the ranks of the youthful and glad; 
Hast seen thy false love, with his bride at the altar— 
Thy cheek lost no color, thy step did not falter. 
Star of the hour, mid the glare and the glitter. 
The sorrowful cup thou didst drink of was bitter! 
Now in the garden the solemn leaves shiver, 
Seeming to say they are parted forever ; 
Mournful she weeps o’er her overthrown idol, 
Dim is thy brightness, 0. Star of the Bridal! 
Softly the morning came, all the boughs flushing, 
Softly the wilderness roses were blushing ; 
But in the garden. where low drooped the willow, 
Slept the fair girl, with the grass for a pillow. 
Tearfully, mournfully gathered they round her, 
Sudden and strange is the sleep that has bound her; 
Gone from the hearts of which she was the idol, 
Set low in death is the Star of the Bridal! 


THE FOREST. 
Within the sunlit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high. 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 
Our country’s strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God. they can’t prevent 
The sweet wild flowers from blowing.—E.uiorr. 


WIT. 
All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood ; 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
better sense than commonly is known.—Bur er. 


THE NIGHT. 
All is gentle—naught 


Stirs rudely ; but, with the 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. —Brron. 


Gvitor's Gasy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Well, Fourth of July is over, with its whizzing of rockets, banging of 
drums, crashing of artillery, waving of star-spangled banners, and its Niagara 
of patriotic eloquence! We love the day, and yet, somehow. we are always 
glad when it is over. It is so full of intense excitement as to become painful. 
We profess to hate its noise, and yet, though the fire-crackers we purchase 
are professedly only for the use of our juvenile friends, we find ourselves as 
actively engaged as any urchin in discharging them. We have also been 
given to swivels and king's arms—but we are getting soberer now, and have 
come down to pin-wheels and the mildest edition of serpents. However, we 
are glad it’s over......Only think of it! No war with England—no war with 
the Mormons—everybody peacefully disposed, and nobody inclined to tread 
on the national coat-tail, or knock a chip off the national hat. Bowie-knives 
and revolvers! but this is cold comfort for the dog-days. Still, out of “ ru- 
mors of ware’ has come the assurance that the heroic spirit of America has 
not died out, and that, if a foreign foe menace our honor, a united nation is 
ready to uphold the flag of the free...... Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens is very severe 
upon a certain social nuisance, whom she thus handles without gloves :—‘‘ Our 
own private opinion of the lady’s man is, that he is thoroughly contemptible 
—a sort of specimen of the life hardly worth thinking about—a nut-shell with 
the kernel withered up—a handful of foam drifting over the wine of life; 
something not altogether unpleasant to the fancy. but of po earthly use. A 
woman of sense would as soon put to sea in a man-of-war made of shingles, 
or take up her residence in a card-house. as dream of attaching herself to a 
lady-killer.”......1t isa good sign to seea woman dressed with taste and 
neatness; it isa bad sign to see her husband sued for feathers and foolery, 
gems and jewelry...... Mr. Canning, it is said, was requested téfead » pam- 
phiet written by a noble lord who was d d by polists quite an oracle 
in support of the respective duties on foreign wool. The tract is stated to 
have begun with a sentence like the following:—** There can be no doubt 
that under a due system of protection the growth of British weels might be 
greatly increased, and that our domestic wools might eventually be enabled 
to stand the competition of the wools of the continent.” The witty states- 
man changed the W in wools into an F.. and returned the pamphlet to the 
party who had forwarded it to him for his opinion of its merits...... Colonel 
Greene, of the Boston Post, our witty, wise and genial contemporary, is, 
about this time, making the acquaintance of the lions of Paris. Ilow warmly 
he will be welcomed by the Americans in that gay metropolis! He deserves 
all the attention that can be shown him... ... A Western editor says :—* The 
persoa who can write editorials while suffering with the toothache. could kick 
up his heels over the grave of Hope, and suap his defying fingers in the face 
of Time and Sorrow.”...... Anything that reveals a compromise with one's 
pocket is inel t. as for insta Berlin gloves. Naked-handed poverty is 
ferable...... The best poetry always comes to us leading 
by the hand the holy associations and tear-strengthened aspirings of youth, 
as Volumnia brought to Coriolanus his little children, to plead reproachfully 
with us, to be tender, meek and patient...... Speaking of a distinguished 
aeronaut, one of our newspapers said that his balloon wasn't what it was 
puffed to be!...... When a person doesn’t stand in need of friends, they are 
as plenty as mosquitoes in the latter end of August; but when he really 
wants them, they are 6s scarce as grasshoppers in winter. Wound a por- 
poise, and bis comrades are sure to attack him. So it is with men in misfor- 
tune, they need not expect any mercy from their fellow-men. “Hit him 


gain, he has no business to be a horse!’’...... It isa good sign to see an 


. me, to-day; dine with me, and I will get Sydney Smith to meet you.” He 


t man wearing old clothes; it’s a bad sign tc see them filling holes in 
the windows...... A New York editor got kissed by two ladies at once, the 
other day, by running his face (a customary practice on other occasions) be- 
tween them just as they were going to kiss each other. He ought to be pros- 
ecuted for obtaining goods by false pretences...... Bad for the head—one 
hickory club, or four whiskey punches. ..... The following verdict was given 
and written by the foreman of a coroner's jury at —— :—** We are of A Pin- 
ion ‘that the Decest met with ber death from Violent infirmation in the Arm, 
produest from Unoan Cauz.”...... He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in 
virtue, is a novice in both......Shabby gentility has nothing so characteris- 
tic as itehat. There is always an unnatural calmness about its nap, and an 
unwholesome gloss. suggestive of a wet brush. The last effort of decayed for- 
tune is expended in thing its dilapidated castor. The hat is the uiti- 
mum moriens.of ** respectability.”’...... “ Father,” said a boy, in a theatre, 
“aint thate band-box where the musicians are?’’......*‘ How do you like 
my beer’” asked a host. ‘Is it not well hopped?”’—“So well,” said Hey- 
wood, “ that had it hopped a little further, it would surely have hopped into 
water.’’. .....There-are many good stories current respecting the noted finan- 
cier, Preserved Fish, who, in early life, was a sea-captain. One day his vessel 
was hailed by a brig, when the following dialogue took place :—** Ship a-hoy!*’ 
—* Who's your captain?”—* Preserved Fish.”—** Who?”’— 
* Preserved Fish.”” The master of the brig, thinking he was misunderstood, 
and wondering at the stupidity of the opposite party, again applied the trum- 
pet to his mouth, and bawled out, ‘I say, mister—I don’t want to know 
what your cargo is, but what's—your—captain's—n-a-m-E?”......With what 
musical instrument would yop catch a fish? Castanet....,.A cat, Bulwer 
quaintly says, even if she “frien ly, never approaches thee by a direct 
course. No more does the truth, 0 friend; but winding round thy stupidi- 
ties, and rubbing up against thy prejudices, it reaches thee gently, and then, 
perhaps, scratches. .....Bacon says. beautifully, ** He that robs in darkness, 
breaks God's lock.”’...... A digger in the gold region of Iowa writes to his 
friend in New Hampshire, that “ three daye of exploration with a spade had 
enabled him to discover several very small grains of gold and several tons of 
exaggeration.”...... That isa good idea of Clarke’s:—*‘ The frost is God’s 
plough, which he drives through every inch of ground in the world, opening 
each clod and pulverizing the whole.”’...... The man who never says nothing 
to nobody was married, not long since, to the lady who never speaks ill of no 
one...... “ Have you finished both of those bottles of port without assistance, 
Mr. G——?” inquired an indignant spouse. ‘No, my dear, I had the assist- 
ance of a bottle of Madeira,”’ was the reply... ...Idleness travels very leisure- 
ly, and poverty soon overtakes her. ...They tell you a story at the water-cure 
establishment of Greefenberg, of a Mexican who came there for the sake of 
trying the cure on his dyspepsia. He went through his first packing with 
great indignation, and was then taken down stairs into that horrible abyss of 
plunge-baths. Priessnitz pointed to the cistern, and bade him get into it. 
“Never!” he thundered; and marching up stairs, he dressed himself. and 
went straight back to Mexico. Another man, in the same situation. is said 
to have fallen on his knees before Priessnitz, exclaiming, *‘ 0, sir, remember 
that I have a wife and chiliren!”...... Among the articles announced for 
sale in one uf the week's auctions. we perceive an article entitled a “ mahoga- 
ny child's chair.” The father of this wonderful infant must have been one 
of the Wood family of blockheads...... “Come, Bob, how much have you 
cleared by your speculations?” said a friend to his companion. ‘ Cleared!" 
answered Bob, ‘* why, I’ve cleared my pockets!”’......8purzheim was lectur- 
ing on phrenology. ‘* What is to be considered the organ of drunkenness ?"’ 


said the professor. ‘‘ The barrel organ!” shouted one of the audience. ..... In 
composing, as a general rule, run your pen through every other word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it will give your style...... In 


Coleridge's time, the discipline at Christ’s Hospital was ultma-Spartan; all 
domestic ties were to be, putaside. * Boy,’’ Coleridge remembered Bowyer 
raying to him once, when he was crying, the first day on his return after his 
holidays, ** boy, the school is your father; boy, the school is your mother; 
boy, the school is your brother; the school is your sister; the school is your 
first cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest of your relations. Let’s 
have no more crying.”...... Why isa man in difficulties like an ostrich in 
wet weather? °Cos he can’t find the dust to cover his bill...... Lord Dudley 
was one of the most absent men ever met with in society. One day he met 
Sydney Smith in the street, and invited him to meet himself. ‘‘ Dine with 


admitted the temptation held out to him, but said he was engaged to meet 
him elsewhere... ... A lady with a well-plumed head-dress, being in deep con- 
versation with a naval officer, one of the company said, ‘‘ It was strange to see 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The Euglish government is ‘exceedingly sorry that anything unpleasant 
should have occurred whereby the susceptibilities of the gallant Americans 
should have been wounded.” The right of search and visitation—or, in other 
words, the right of England to exercise a supervision over the high seas, and 
perform police duty for the universe—must be exercised ‘‘ with caution.” 
We must rest satisfied with such polite regrets.—The British government had 
chartered twenty additional ships to convey troops to India, and it was said 
that 25,000 men, including cavalry regiments, were to be sent out without a 
moment's delay.—The London Times lately published a leader in favor of 
putting an end to the anti-slave-trade crusade, on the ground that it will 
inevitably soon bring on a serious collision between England and the United 
States.—The health of the king of Sweden is so much improved, that it is 
hoped that in a few months he will be able to the direction of affairs. 
Accounts from the south of Europe, relative to the grain crops, are not 
very satisfactory ; the yield will, it is believed, be but moderate in Lombardy, 
Romagna, and the kingdom of Naples.—It is generally considered that in the 
provinces of Algiers, Oran and Constantina, the harvest will be satisfretory.— 
A terrible railroad accident lately happened near Mons, Belgium, twenty-one 
persons being killed, and twice that number wounded. 


The Bells of Rouen. 

The belfry of the Church of Bon Secours at Rouen is about to be supplied 
with a chime similar to those of Bruges, Antwerp, and Malines, but with all 
the improvements recently effected. The collection is to consist of twenty- 
six, and is to play the air Jnviolata every hour of the day and night; but, in 
order to avoid the monotony produced by the tant repetition of the same 
air. the chimes are so arranged that they are to play special airs at Advent, 
Lent, Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Ascension and All Saints Day—in a 
word, on all the seasons and holidays of the Church. In addition, a finger- 
board has been adapted to the chimes, to enable them to be played on like an 
organ. The clock, which is to set the chimes in motion, has already been 
fixed in the belfry ; and it is to be pleted by the addition of an 
cal and chronometrical chamber, in which will be represented all the phases 
of the moon, the day of the week and month, and the precise time at Paris, 
Lyons, Strasburg, Rome, Jerusalem. Sebastopol, Constantinople, Algiers, Syd- 
ney, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New York, Canton, St. Petersburgh, Cairo, 
Vienna, Valparaiso, Dublin, Cadiz and Moscow. 


The O'Connell Family. 

By the death of Mr. John O'Connell, the favorite son of the Liberator, the 
clerkship of Hanaper, value £800 per annum, is left at the disposal of gov- 
ernment. The surviving sons of Daniel O'Connell are Morgan O'Connell, for- 
merly member for Meath, and Daniel, the youngest, who sits for the borough 
of Tralee. Some twenty years ago, or more, Mr. O'Connell, then in the 
zenith of his fame. used proudly to boast that there were “eight of us.”” In 
1858, but two of that formidable phalanx are surviving, and only one of the 
name of O'Connell is now to be found on the rolls of parliament. Mr. John 
O'Connell's death. says the Freeman's Journal, was quite sudden, having been 
the result of a few days’ illness. contracted from an attack of bronchitis, 
originating in a violent cold. He has left a numerous and youthful family— 
too numerous, we fear, for his limited fortune. 


New Town in Algeria. 

Algiers being no longer large enough for its population and commerce, the 
plan for constructing an entirely new town at Mustapha, a vast tract of 
ground close to the city, is again brought forward. It is near that place, or 
in its immediate vicinity, that the station of the Algiers and Blidah Railway 
will be placed, and two architects have recommended the government to take 
advantage of that circumstance to lay out Mustapha at once as a new town. 
They have submitted plans for the purpose, which are on a very grand scale, 
comprising the formation of a vast port, extensive cavalry and infantry bar- 
racks, an imperial palace, a bourse, custom-house, markets, a cathedral, sev- 
eral Catholic and other churches, docks, basins, and a number of long and 
wide streets. 


The Duchess of Buccleugh. 

The London Court Journal is reminded, by the display of jewels at the 
queen's late Drawing-Room, of the old rivalry between the Whig and Tory 
mistresses of the robes—the Duchees of Sutherland and her Grace of Buc- 
cleuch On the present , the Duchess of Sutherland wore the famous 


so fine a woman tar’d and feathered.”’...... Capt. Smith, of the sch 
Shepard A. Mount, at Philadelphia, from St. Barts, reports that on the 20th 
of May, he came on deck at 8.30 A. M., and found that his son. a lad of 14, 
was missing. A search of the vessel showed that the lad was not aboard, and 
it was concluded that he must be overboard, when the vesrel was put about 
and beat back over the course she had sailed, and not until 12 o'clock was 
the boy discovered and picked up. He was swimming manfully, and had 
divested himself of most of his clothing. He alleged that he could have sus- 
tained himself for two or three hours longer. There was a heavy sea running 
at the time, and the wind was blowing a nine-knot breeze...... Mr. P—— 
once said to Sydney Smith. ** L always write best with an amanuensis.”—‘ 0, 
but are you quite sure that he puts down what you dictate, my dear Mr. 
P. P,, .c0m Mrs. Betsey Eastman, of Hopkinton, N. H.. on her ninety-eighth 
birthday spun over five skeins of stocking-yarn. and has during the past year 
spun over one hundred skeins of yarn, and knit about fifty pairs of stockings 
and socks... ... The man who would encore a song, is fully capable of send- 
ing up his plate twice for soup...... It is suggested that the monster bell 
destined for the new houses of parliament, and popularly called ‘ Big Ben,” 
should have its name changed to ‘ Victoria Sonans.”’ This is quite as classi- 
cal as “ Jupiter Tonans.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae ConprTion OF WOMEN AND THE Cevtic, Gornic, AND 
ex Nations. By Jonn M Ernernan, M.R..8.E. Boston: Patrick Donahoe, 
23 Franklin Street. 1858. 12mo., pp 393. 

The title-page of this work suffic iently explains its character. Those who 
peruse its pages carefully will be surprised to learn that the nations they 
generally regarded as the most chivairous in their character, were most ruth- 
less in their treatment of their women. There are horrors enough in this 
book to satisfy the most morbid taste—though we must do the author the 
justice to grant thet his details appear to be necessary to support his argu- 
ments. The typography of the work is very creditable to the press from 
which it is issued. 


New Music.—Ruseell & Fuller. 291 Washington Street, have published a 
Barcarolle for the piano, by Karl Mers. ** I knew when last I met thee,” song, 
“La Silphide,” Polka Mazurka, and * Le Bonheur,” galop brilliant, by Au- 
guste Carortx. 


Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann 8. Steprens. 

& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 408 

Anything from the pen of the authoress of ‘ Famine and Fashion ™ is sure 
to command attention. The story before us is a deeply interesting one, writ- 
ten with great vigor. awakening the reader's interest at the outset, and com- 
manding it throughout. The scene is laid in this country. and some of the 
mest important characters are taken from the Indian tribes. The work may 
be obtained of Messrs. Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 


A Poor Feniow. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo. 1858. 


The author of “ Which, the Right or the Left?” has here given us a capital 
story. interesting enough to enchain the mere vovel-reader. and high enough ¢ 
ia purpose to command the attention of the serious and thoughtful man. 
We have no hesitation in ee great success for this powerful and elab- 


orate production. For 


by G. W 


- Cottrell, 36 Cornhill. 


di d necklace, which rivals the Napoleon necklace, purchased by the 
Duke of Sutherland for his duchess, for £12,000. The Duchess of Buccleuch’s 
corsage was bordered by diamonds of the finest water, and from these were 
pendent large emerald drops of very great value. Her grace wore a tiara of 
very fine diamonds, intermingled with rare and costly pearls. 


Discoveries in Rome. 

The excavation of the Via Latina at Rome has led to the discovery of two 
other sepulchral chambers ; the second, in particular, is in a wonderful state 
of preservation. The marble tombs are covered with sculptures of great 
beauty—but what is of still more decided interest, is the paintings with 
which the roof and sides are ornamented, and which are as fresh and as bright 
as if only executed yesterday. Some of the compartments contain animal 
and human heads of a perfection nearly equal to that of the best cameos. 
The whole would be just as they were the first day had not some Visigoth 
secretly detached one of the heads. 


Brougham on Bees. 

Lord Brougham lately read at the French Academy an interesting paper, 
entitled ‘* Analytical and Experimental Inquiries on the Cells of Bees,” the 
object of which was to point out the errors into which mathematicians and 
naturalists have fallen on the subject, and to show that they have entirely 
misunderstood many acts of the bee, and fallen into error in their manner of 
accounting for the same. The paper was read by the noble lord with great 
vigor and animation, and was much admired for the variety of new informa- 
tion which it has thrown on the subject. , » 


India. 

Oude is still in rebellion, and each British column, in its march through 
the country, if its course be ever so unopposed, does but part for an instant 
the sea of disaffection, which closes again fast upon its rear. Even in the 
Doab, stray bands of mutinied Sepoys and attendant rabble have made thei 
presence felt; while in Bundelcund, spite of the successes of Kose and Whit- 
Icck, the rebels are getting very active and troublesome in the rear of the 
victorious columns. 


The Soldiers in Paris. 

A-serious degree of alarm is felt in Paris at the proportions now assume 
by the quarrel between the military and civilians. At the military entertain- 
ments of Hyene and his second, the toast ** To the total annihilation of jour- 
naliem and journalists throughout Kurope ” was drunk. 

The Press in France. 

The French government has aimed another blow at the press, by depriving 
the ‘ Figaro,” and other small unstamped journals, of the privilege of pub- 
lishing advertisements. 

The Victoria Medal. 


The recipient of the Victoria Medal of the Geographical Society is Alexander 
Dallas Bache. 
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BALLOU’S 


gastty Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
pesides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
pending us a line to that effect. 


Goitorial Melange. 


An original portrait of Franklin was recently discovered in 
Paris, and is to be brought to this city, having been purchased by 
gn American. —— The Baptist Examiner says that sixty per cent. 
of the money raised for charitable and religious purposes is used 
up in “office expenses.” —— The worst of all knaves are those 
who can mimic their former honesty. —— The assessed value of 
taxable lands in Mississippi, in 1857, was $141,749,429, being an 
jncrease since 1854 of $50,126,275. The number of taxable slaves 
assessed in the same year was 368,182, or 18,450 more than in 
1856. At $600 apieco, this would make the slave population of 
the State worth the immense sum of $220,902,200, or more than 
all the landed property. —— The supreme court of Maine have 
decided that land warrants are personal property, —— The vulgar 
mind fancies that judgment is implied chiefly in the capacity to 
censure; and yet there is no judgment so exquisite as that which 
knows properly how to approve. —— In Great Britain the bridges 
are almost universally of iron or stope. —— Four prisoners broke 
from their cell in the jail at Bedford, Westchester county, New 
York, recently, and going upon the roof, jumped to the ground, a 
distance of forty feet. Three of them escaped by this daring ex- 
ploit, but the fourth broke his leg, and of course could proceed no 
farther. —— Our true acquisitions lie only in our charities. We 
gain only as we give. There is no beggar so destitute as he who 
can afford nothing to his neighbor. —— By a curious law of North 
Carolina, magistrates are not allowed to receive fees for tying the 
matrimonial knot in that State. —— Although the term guinea is 
still in familiar use in England, the actual coin is seldom seen, 
and is so much worn that it can only be taken by weight. —— The 
bill to allow the Grey Nuns of Montreal to sell and alienate their 
fiefs and seignories, was read a third time and passed in the legis- 
lative council of Canada, recently. —— The Bombay Geographi- 
cal Society announces, in their proceedings, that they have re- 
ceived a specimen of the walking-leaf, from Java, with eggs and 
young; and, what seems more curious still, a walking-flower, de- 
scribed as a “creature with a white body, pink spots, and a crim- 
son border.””—— About thirty new vessels have been added to 
the Gloucester fishing fleet this season. Their cost will average, 
when ready for sea, about $5000 each.—— About $1000 have 
been subscribed for a monument to the Rey. William B. O. Pea- 
body, D. D., in the cemetery of Springfield. A few more hun- 
dreds are desired. —— The number of army forces now guarding 
our seaboard ports from Maine to Texas, is less than 800.———- An 
order has just been issued in France, by which, in the smaller 
towns, half the cafés will be shut up, amd‘ those who read newspa- 
pers be seriously diminished. A certain fixed number of billiard- 
rooms is to be allowed, and no more, in each locality. The local 
officials are to have full choice in selection of those that are to be 
tolerated or suppressed. It is very clear that the character of 
political reading will be the test of life or death for proprietors of 
such establishments. —— Many of the English clergy are so poor 
that fresh meat is a luxury to them.——The Worcester Spy 
states that the prospect of an abundant crop of apples in that sec- 
tion is very promising. —— Experiments are making in France 
to test the practicability of substituting fulminating capsules for 
the matches used by the artillery. The change will prevent the 
deplorable accidents so frequent when the artillery is employed 
on holidays and parades. —— The large elm-tree in front of the 
Greenfield court-house was measured, lately, and found to be 
seventeen feet in circumference, only seven feet more than that of 
a young lady’s dress, measured the same day. 


> 


Pecutations.—During a recent hearing in Lowell, in refer- 
ence to junk-shops, the agent of the Suffulk corporation testified 
that within the past two or three years nearly seventy tons of cot- 
ton waste had found its way to the different junk-shops and tin- 
pedlers in Boston, taken from the corporations, at a loss of nearly 
$38,000. He also stated that a few years ago the waste in manu- 
facturing cotton cloth amounted to about 6 per cent.; and that 
now, with all their improved machinery, the loss was about 20 
per cent,, which he attributed in part to the waste taken in differ- 
ent ways from the mills. 


Query As TO THE Fact.—The landlord of the Hotel de Russe, 
in Frankfort, on the Maine, found an increase in the consumption 
of his farinaceous dishes, puddings, etc., during the session of a 
temperance convention. His solution was,as his guests were te- 
totallers, that they made up for the omission of wine by an in- 
creased consumption of pudding. May it not have been that they 
did not eat the usual quantities of bread, and so had an unsatis- 
fied appetite beyond ordinary? That huge roll rolls itself into 
many vacant places, and stops many crevices. 


Wno pounts 1r!—There is a man in one of the Western 
States who has moved so often, that whenever a covered wagon 
comes near his house, his chickens all march up and fall on their 
backs, and cross their legs, ready to be tied and carried to the 
hext stopping-place. 


_Stong Waxts.—Stone fences, neatly built and well kept up, 
five a finished look to the farm—a look which no other fence can 
give as well. Let those who have the material, put them up by 
all means. 


Gatherings. 


Paul Murphy, the wonderful chess player, has gone to Europe. 


The Messrs. D tt of Attleboro’, Mass., consume two tons 
of steel each week in the manufacture of ladies’ hoops. 

The Boston Police are to wear a uniform, and the chief has 
been instructed to submit a suitable pattern. , 

There are fifty libraries in the United States containin pe 
of fifteen thousand volumes, thirteen containing over thirty 
sand, and six over sixty thousand volumes. 


Robert Harvie of Richmond, Va., has been awarded the con- 
tract for building a section of a railroad in Brazil, for the sam of 
000. 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, a well known 


painter of New 
York, is at ?—~¥ engaged on a ength portrait of 
the venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

The German journeymen tailors of Oincinnati have as- 
sembling in mass meeting and protesting at the invasion of their 
province by the sewing machine. 

The Watertown, Wisconsin, Democrat says that nice, 
are selling in that city by the farmers at eight conta a bushel, and 
the sweetest butter at ten cents a pound. 

The class of 1857 in Hamilton College, N. Y., instituted a fand 
of $50 to be expended in the purchase of a silver cup, as a prize 
to the first boy born to any member of the class. 


The editor of the Alton (Ill.) Democrat, & Wyidegroem of three 
months, does not approve of the decision of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly against the freedom of divorces. 


The United States Agricultural Society will hold its annual 
fair this year at Richmond, Va., during the last week in October. 
A great display is expected, especially of agricultural implements. 

In these days of disasters, we who live where floods never de- 
stroy life or property, where whirlwinds never unroof our houses, 
and where epidemics never rage, have great reason to be thankful. 

Some farmers in Southbridge have killed from six to eight 
crows per day, for several days, by the use of strychnine. They 
dissolve the poison in alcohol, soak corn in it, and then scatter it 
over the fields. 

A curious freak of nature has appeared in Hartford in the — 
of a woolly calf. The whole body is covered with black wool, the 
horns look like a lamb’s, and he butts with them just as a sheep 
does. It will be exhibited at the State fair. 


The house of Capt. Briggs, at Woodhaven, Long Island, was 
entered recently by @ party of burglars, who administered chloro- 
form to all the inmates, and carried off every movable article of 
value, even to the carpets. 

The tombstone of a sweet girl, blind from der birth, bears the 
appropriate inscription—*“ There is no night there!’ The tomb- 
stone of a child who died at the age of three years, has inscribed 
upon it the following words—“ Went in the morning.” 

The Canadian Parliament is engaged in discussing a measure 
for giving a bounty to vessels fitted out in that province for pros- 
ecuting the fisheries. Formerly the Canadians engaged more ex- 
tensively in the fishing business, but of late years it has been 


greatly neglected. 
A letter from Sara‘ Springs states that the prospects the 
roaching season flattering. The hotels are 


in readiness, and the proprietors have made extensive prepara- 
tions for accommodating crowds. The indications are that thé” 
season will commence earlier than usual. 


At Burlington, Mass., a young man named Abbott Fitch, in 
attempting to hold a heavy log on a stone-drag, slipped and fell, 
when the log rolled over his right hand and asm, dislocating every 
finger, and tearing the flesh from the back of the limb, exposing 
the ends of the bones. 


Merriam says persons struck by lightning should not be given 
up as dead for at least three hours. During the first two atin 
they should be drenched freely with cold water, and if this fails 
to produce restoration, then add a little salt and continue the 
drenching for another hour. 


A circular letter has been sent by the French minister of war 
to the officers of the garrison regiments, admonishing them, in 
consequence of the excitement occasioned by the M. de Pene 
duel, to avoid quarrels with civilians, and avoid corresponding 
with newspapers. 

James Dowling of New Orleans, drank himself to death recent- 
ly, on a wager. He had made a bet with a companion that he 
would drink sixteen glasses of liquor in a given space of time— 
to take the drinks in rapid succession. He took sixteen glasses 
of gin, won the bet, and soon atter laid down and died. 


Recently, as two daughters of ex-Lieut. Gov, Hawley, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., were sitting near a lamp filled with burning fluid, it 
exploded, and both were immediately enveloped in flames. The 
youngest, Adelaide, was so severely burned that she lived but 
about thirty hours. The other escaped with comparatively slight 
injuries. 

The Freeman’s Journal, in reporting the death of Mr. John 
O’Connell, says: It is unnecessary to recapitulate the career of 
a man well known in the politics of his country. The “ best-be- 
loved son” of the great liberator, he inherited many of his emi- 
nent qualities, and was always regarded by his illustrious father as 
heir to his renown. ; 
rs gue Yarmouth Register reports that a party frem Boston came 
do to Truro, a few weeks since, and commenced digging on 
the beach, on the back side of the cape, for buried treasures, said ° 
to have been buried there by the pirate Bellamy. After excavat- 
ing a large hole the searchers were warned otf by the owners of 
the lifnd, and they departed no richer than they came. 


Justus Knowlton, who was mail agent on the Albany and Bos- 
ton route from 1850 to June 25, 1851, has just recovered $5500 
damages of the Western Railroad for injuries received in an acci- 
dent near the State line on the said 25th of June, which incapaci- 
tated him from further service. He sued for $30,000, and the case 
occupied a whole week in the Circuit Court at Troy, N. Y. 

A marine monster of the viper tribe was caught in the East 
River at New York, with a hook and line. It was nine feet six 
inches long and twelve inches in circumference in the largest part, 
with brilliant diamond-shaped spots, in yellow and black, and 
very handsome when first caught. It was probably a juvenile 
sea-serpent. Similar creatures are found on the Florida coast. 


There are within the State of Wisconsin 590 saw mills, 336 
water and 254 steam mills. ‘The amount of lumber manufactured 
last year was 174,000,000 feet, of which there was manufactured 
on the Wisconsin and its tributaries 149,800,000 feet. The total 
value of the lumber mannfactured in the State in 2857 was 
$9,358,300, and the number of men employed in the business was 
10,567, of whom 4860 were employed on the Wisconsin River 


though 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. How canst thou be a judge of another’s heart, who dost 
not know thine own ‘!—Mason. 
\ .... Truth will be uppermost one time or another, like cork, 
kept down in the water.—Sir Wm. Temple. 


..-. Make no vows to perform this or that; it shows no great 
strength, and makes thee ride behind thyself.—Fuller. 


-++. We are often — by —_— not only weaker than 
ourselves, but even by those whom we think so.— Greville. 


.+.. Ever since the time of Christ, the divine helmsman has 


, been steering the world straight towards the lighthouse of love.— 


--+. False friends are like our shadow—keeping close to us 
while we walk in the sunshine, but leaving us the instant we cross 
into the shade.— Bovee 


.«+« No man ever stated his griefs as ligh'ly as he might. For 
it is only the finite that has wrought and suffered ; the infinite lies 
stretched in smiling repose.—Zmerson. 

+++. Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with our own 
private opinion. What a man thinks of himself, that it is which 
determines, or rather indicates, his fate.—T horeau. 

+++. This is the tax a man must pay to his virtues—they ho'd 
pt torch to his vices, and render those frailties notorious in him, 
which would have passed without gbservation in another.—Lacon. 


+++ It is not so difficult a task to plant new truths, as to root 
out old errors ; for there is this paradox in men, they ran after 
that which is new, but are prejudiced in favor of that which is 
old.— Colton. 

«++. There is no such preaching as the experience which a 
man oe who has just realized the sinfulness of his soul. I 
often myself outpreached by some new convert who can 
hardly put words together.— Beecher. 

.++. Revenge commonly hurts both the offerer and sufferer ; 
as we see in the foolish bee, which in her anger envenometh the 
flesh, and loses her sting, and so lives a drone ever after. I ac- 
count it the only valor to remit a wrong, and will applaud it to 
myself as right noble and Christian, that I might hart, and will 
not.—Bishop Hall. 


Soker’s Budget. 


‘ Jerrold says “Eve ate the apple that she might indulge in 
ress.” 


If one of our people in the East be found kissing a Turkish 
lady, can he be charged with embracing Mahomedanism ? 

A Western editor wishes to know whether tho law recently en- 
acted against the carrying of deadly weapons applies to doctors 
who carry pills in their pockets. 


When Charles V. read upon the tomb of a Spanish nobleman 
“Here lies one who never knew fear,” he wittily replied, “ Then 
he never snuffed a candle with his fingers.” 

A gentleman observed upon an indifferent pleader at the bar, 
that he was the most affecting orator he ever heard, for he never 
attempted to speak but he excited general sympathy. 

“I declare, mother,” said a petted little girl, in a pettish little 

..way, ‘‘’tis too bad! you always séfid me to bed when I am not 
sleepy, and you always make me get up when I am sleepy!” 


A fashionable baronet has said, with no less feeling than high 
moral sense, “‘ Happy, thrice happy the man who has. the means 
be — a servant to stretch the tight boots before he wears them 

imself 


“Call that a kind man!” said an actor, s ing of an absent 
acquaintance—“a man who is away from his family, and never 
sends them a farthing! Call that kindness ?”—* Unremitting 
kindness,” chuckled a wag. 

A very tall man was in the streets of Boston, when an old lady, 
who admired his gigantic stature, thus addressed him, “ Mister, 
were you large when you were small ?’—* Yes, marm, 1 was 
considerable big when 1 was little.” 

“Why, ’Siah, I’m astonished !” said a very worthy deacon. 
“ Didn’t we take you into our church a short time since ?”’—* I 
believe so,” hiccupped ’Siah; “and between you and me, it was 
the darnedest take-in you ever saw or heard of.” 

After parliament had sat Jong, but in reality had accomplished 
nothing in the way of practical business, Queen Elizabeth, meeting 
with her faithful speaker, inquired of him “ What had passed in 
the commons’ house ?”—“ If it please your majesty, seven weeks.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANZOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah bh 


twelve years of 
id word» from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

> It te just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 


On the finest satin-surhited pe 
t e finest satin-su: r, with new t; 
neat and beautiful style. vm, 


(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisemente in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

| Fa it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

i 1t contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vul, word or line. 

real It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

cr acknow e uence of such a r 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, an 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

1 subscriber, ome year...... 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster ‘can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (7 Sample copies sent when desired. 

One copy of Tur Fiac or our Union, and one copy of Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 


and its tributaries. 


Published every Saturday, by 


M.M. BA 
No. 22 Winter treet, boston, 
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